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This document presents the 5-year, 1974-1979 master 
plan for higher education in Connecticut. Chapters cover Goals, 
Current Climate, Organization and Structure, Enrollment, Facilities, 
Programs, Nontraditional Approaches and the External Degree, 
Transfer, Equal Opportunity, Finance, Statewide Information System 
(I/S), Topics for Future Study, and an Agenda for Action. References 
and an extensive bibliography are included. (MJM) 
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STATE OF CONNECTICUT 



COMMISStON FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

P.O. Box 1320 * . HARTFORD, CONNECTIC^rT 06101 

AREA CODE 203 566-3913 



January 197^ 



TO: 



The Governor of Connecticut 

The Connecticut State Senate 

The Connecticut State House of Representatives 



FROM: Donald H. HcGannon 



It Is a pleasure and an honor to transmit on behalf of the 
Commission for Higher Education ^ the Master Plan for Higher Educa- 
tion in Connecticut, prepared pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Act 72-9^ and In conjunction with the constituent units of higher 
education. 

This first Master Plan for higher education to he mandated In 
Connecticut, covering the five-year period 197^-1979, is to be 
updated biennially. Representatives of public aau private higher 
education have cooperated fully In the development of this docunrient. 

The Commission for Higher Education Is grateful to all who 
have participated In the development of Connecticut's first Master 
Plan for Higher Education. Scores of meetings throughout the 
state^ reports developed by hundreds of Individuals Inside and out- 
side of academic life^ and the expression of Interest by thousands 
of Individuals In the state enriched the Plan. Your own participa- 
tion In the early stages of the study and the Interest of many 
state agencies have been most gratifying. 

To assure an optimal return on Conn^sctlcut 's Investment In 
higher education, the state must have clearly defined goals, Improved 
procedures, new relationships, vigorous activities and programs 
supported by the collection and analysis of better data. The 
Master Plan offers a blueprint for realizing ?iuch features. 

The planning process itself has been extremely helpful In 
alerting Connecticut citizens to the problems facing higher education 
and In the amel ioratlon of some of the problems Identified during 
the development of the Plan* 



(more) 



Connecticut has the opportunity and the means to maintain 
quality In Its post secondary education and to Insure equality of 
opportunity for al 1 those who can benefit from participation* 

The Commission for Higher Education and the Institutions of 
higher education In Connecticut are prepared to provide you and 
the members of the General Assembly with all possible assistance 
In Implementing the opportunities for our state's cItUens that 
are ImpI Id t In this plan. 

We would be pleased to meet with you> at any time, to discuss 
the plan, Its conclusions and, particularly, the recommei.dat Ions 
being made for the first two of the five years. 

Thank you very much for your continued Interest and assistance. 
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PREFACE 



A state Master Plan for higher education 
is the framework within which state govern- 
ment decisions about growth and support of 
higher education can be made on a clearly 
defined, rational, and efficient basis. 
Without a master plan, decisions will re- 
flect uncertain purposes, haphazard and 
partial responses to various pressures and 
ineffective utilization of available re^ 
sources . 

John D. Millett 



Higher e<JucatIon in Connecticut dates from October 1701 
when the Collegiate School, the forerunner of Yale College, 
was chartered by the colonial Genera] Assembly and located 
In Saybrook. 

In 1823 a second collegiate Institution, Washington Col- 
lege--subsequent ly named Trinity CoMege--was granted a 
charter. Thus Connecticut, like Its neighboring states 
In New England, began a strong tradition of '^private" 
higher education. Many nomlna I ly private InstituttonD, 
however , received substantial public support during 
their early years. By 1373> Connecticut's Independent 
colleges and universities numbered 25. 

The origins of the current public system may be traced 
to the establishment In 1849 of a normal school In New 
Britain. This normal school and three others established 
between I85O and 1903 evolved Into the present state 
colleges: 
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Central Connecticut State College In New Britain 
Eastern Connecticut State College In Wllllmantlc 
Southern Connecticut State College In New Haven 
Western Connecticut State College In Danbury 

In 1881 two brothers from Mansfield^ Augustus and Charles 
Storrs, contributed 170 acres of land and $6,000 to estab- 
lish the Storrs Agricultural School* From the original 
two-year courses In agriculture, the school has grown to 
the present University of Connecticut with Its 17 schools 
and colleges Including, most recently, the medical and 
dental schools* The University also operates five two- 
year branches at Groton, Hartford, Stamford, Torrlngton 
and Waterbury. 

The first of the technical colleges was organized In 19^6 
In Hartford as the Connecticut Engineering Inst ltute» 
Today there are four state technical colleges located In 
Hartford, Norwalk, Norwich and Waterbury. 

Municipal interest and efforts led to the establishment 
of the first two-year corrmcmity colleges in Norwall< in 
1961, in Manchester in 1963, and in Winsted In I965. 
Connecticut now has 12 regional community colleges: 

Asnuntuck Community College In Enfield (1972) 
Greater Hartford Community College In Hartford (I967) 
Housatonic CommuHty College In Bridgeport (I966) 
Manchester Community College in Manchester (1963) 
Mattatuck Community College In Waterbury (1967) 
Middlesex Community College in MIddletown (1966) 
Mohegan Community College In Norwich (I96I) 
Northwestern Connecticut Community College in Winsted 
0565) 

Norwalk Community College in Norwalk (1961) 
Quinebaug Valley Community College In Danielson (1971) 
South Central Community College In New Haven (1968) 
Tunxls Communi ty Col lege In Farmington (1970) 

Connecticut's current system of higher education was 
established in 1965. Public Act 330 which defined the 
system, after a study by the United States Office of 
Education had recommended the consolidation of all public 
higher education under a single board of regents, was a 
compromise measure* The comproml se--a coordinating agency 
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and three governfng boards for the University of Connec- 
ticut, the state colleges and the regional community 
col leges--was patterned on successful models existing 
around the country/ In 1967 the board of trustees for 
technical colleges petitioned to be added to the system, 
and this was approved by the General Assembly, in 1973 
the General Assembly authorized establishment of a fifth 
operating unit, the Board for State Academic Awards. 

Today 27 states have coordinating boards; operational 
control remains with each institution's governing board. 
The six constituent units of the public system now are: 
the Commission for Higher Education, a coordinating and 
planning agency, and five operating units - the University 
of Connecticut, the state colleges, the state technical 
colleges, the regional corrmunlty colleges, and the State 
Board for Academic Awards. 

In the private sector, each of the 25 independent insti- 
tut lons--f ive of which are two-year col leges-- Is governed 
by a separate board. These Institutions have formed a 
voluntary association, the Connecticut Conference of 
Independent Colleges. Also operating Independently are 
28 hospital schools and 60 proprietary schools, many of 
which are postsecondary I nst I tut Ions . The proprietary 
schools are represented by the Connecticut Association 
of Private Schools. 

Connecticut's diverse needs for postsecondary education 
are well served by the existing combination of Institu- 
tions, Independent and public. But needs change, often 
rapidly. So does the socio-economic climate in which 
educational Institutions must operate. To remain viable, 
they must develop their ability to adapt and to plan 
ahead not only for the next year but for the years after 
that. 

Recognizing this necessity for Connecticut's system of 
higher education to remain flexible and to anticipate 
future needs If It Is to be prepared to respond to them, 
the Governor and General Assembly--through Public Act 
No. 19^, 1972--authorized the Commission for Higher 
Education "In cooperation with the other constituent 
units" and with consideration for "the long-^range plans 
of the Independent colleges" to prepare a Master Plan 
for five years and to update the Plan biennially. 



While planning and self-study are familiar activities 
within Connecticut's educational community, the con- 
cept of planning on a statewide basis with all post- 
secondary i nst i tut ions involved is relatively new. 
Prior to 1 965 when the Commission for Higher Educa- 
tion was established to coordinate planning for the 
public Institutions, the various units had been 
operating Independently with Uttle knowledge of 
each other's planning and even less of the plans 
of the Independent colleges. 

Fortunately this loosely organized network of colleges 
and un}versltles was effective during a period of 
growth and expansion. But higher education in the 
'70's faces a readjustment period. In Connecticut, 
as elsewhere in the nat ion, the educational community 
is under fire for rising costs, Irrelevant programs, 
a lack of accountability and other seeming Inefficien- 
cies. 

Partly in response to public demands for greater 
accountability, the Contnlssion for Higher Education 
and the constituent units have intensified their 
evaluative and planning activities In recent years. 
The most comprehensive effort to date occurred In 
1970 when four citizen Task Forces studied and made 
recommendations in four major areas: (I) Needs: 
Soclo-Economic, Manpower, Regional; (2) Function, 
Scope and Structure of Higher Education; (3) Financ- 
ing Higher Education and {k) Qualitative and Quanti- 
tative Performance and Achievement in Higher Educa- 
tion. 

Unlike previous studies, the Master Plan is more than 
a report to the Governor and General Assembly. As 
adopted by the Commission, It will provide--within 
the present statutes--a basis for the Commission's 
relationships to the operating units and for additional 
legislative proposals affecting higher education. 

At the Commission's invitation, three types of committee, 
involving more than 300 persons, provided the initial 
input for the Master Plan. Members of the eight Re- 
source Groups, the Management/Policy Group and the 



Review and Evaluation Group are listed in the Appen- 
dix, as are the names of persons who submitted 
written statements. 

Connecticut's first Master Plan, presented on the 
following pages, is designed to continue those 
aspects of higher education that will serve present 
and future needs , to Improve where Improvement 
seems necessary, to change where change appears de- 
sirable, and while seeking to achieve these goals, 
to attempt also to manage the state's educational 
resources for the best possible service to Its 
economy and Its citizens. 
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GOALS 



II. Current Climate 

III. Organization and Structure 

IV. Enrollment 

V. Facilities 

VI . Programs 

VII. Nontraditional Approaches and the External Degree 

VIII. Transfer 

IX. Equal Opportunity 

X. Finance 

XI. Statewide Information System 

XII. Topics for Future Study 

XIII. Agenda for Action.* When and By Whom 



% Planned evolution, not revolution 

0 Opportunities for all who qualify 

^ Protection of essential freedoms 

^ Flexibility to keep pace with change 

0 High standards of quality 

^Effective use of resources 

0 Solutions to society's problems 



I . GOALS FOR THE SYSTEM 



There are those who w!U say 
that Connecticut's first Mas- 
ter Plan is too ambitious. 
Others wl 1 1 say that 1 1 does 
not go far enough* Both will 
be right. 

The Plan reaches for the 
I deal --a balanced system of 
higher education that will 
fulfill every citizen's need 
for education beyond high 
school* It recommends realis- 
tic steps that can be taken 
now toward that ultimate goal. 

If these first seem limited 
I n V I ew of the goa i , 1 1 I s be- 
cause planners know that people 
and institutions change slowly. 
Connecticut's Plan calls for 
evolution, not revolution - a 
planned evolution that will 
attempt to keep pace with the 
rapid changes tn technology, 
In the economy and In society 
In which the state and Its In- 
stitutions exist* 

The Plan will be revised and 
updated every two years. This 
wt M allow the state to Identi- 
fy new areas of concern, to 
measure progress on early goals 
and evaluate their continuing 
val Idl ty I and to revise the 
goals and the timetable for 



their achievement when events 
make this advisable. The Plan 
win also be of value to the 
Commiss Ion for Higher Education 
and the Institutions In making 
budget recommendations and re- 
quests I n the years ahead . 



GOALS 

The six long-range goals for 
both public and Independent 
Institutions, as stated In 1970 
by the Commission for Higher 
Education, are similar to those 
stated by the Carnegie Commis- 
sion In 1973. Connecticut's 
goals are: 

1) To insure that no student 
in Connecticut who is 
qualified or qualifiable 
and who seeks high0t edu-- 
cation be denied th0 
opportunity for such edu- 
cation because of his 
social, ethnic or economic 
situation 

2} To protect essential free- 
doms in the institutions 
of education 

3) To provide opportunities 
for a liberal education 
and for preparing to 



serve tha state's economic, 
cultural and educational 
development 

4) To develop the most effec^ 
tive use of available re- 
sources in public and in- 
dependent institutions of 
highor education and thus 
obtain the greatest return 
on the public investment 

5) To maintain quality Stan-* 
dards which will insure a 
position of national lead- 
ership for Connecticut' s 
institutions of higher 
learning 

6} To assist in bringing the 
resources of higher edu" 
cation to bear upon the 
solution or abatement of 
society's problems 



Coi^slderable progress has 
been made toward achieving these 
goals. There Is a two or four- 
year puhMc college within one- 
half hour's commuting time of 
all the state's residents. The 
number of existing Institutions 
Is adequate for those who seek 
to enrol I . 

All the diverse needs and 
personal aspirations of Indi- 
vidual citizens, however, are 
not being met. Examples of the 
unserved are the high school 
graduates who do not apply to 
college for economic reasons, 
the young^ people who elect to 
pursue their education out of 
state because they fall to find 
what they want In Connecticut, 



the Black and Puerto R I can pop- 
ulations of the state which are . 
Inadequately represented on our 
cempuses and the adults who do 
not register because they can- 
not get the courses they want 
at convenient times and loca- 
t ions . 

In community involvement, 
too, there Is underachievement . 
In many locations. Institutions 
should be working more closely 
with other agencies In the 
community or providing services 
which no other organl/.at ion Is 
providing and for which the 
college has a unique capability. 

Two changes In Connecticut's 
1970 goals are lamed lately de- 
sirable: an amendment to the 
first and addition of a seventh 
goal for the system. 

The first goal must be ex- 
panded to specify that no per- 
son shall be denied the oppor- 
tunity for higher education be- 
cause of age or sex. This 
goal now reads: 

To insure that no student 
in Connecticut who is 
qualified or qualifiable 
and who seeks higher edu-- 
cation be denied the 
opportunity for such edu-^ 
cation because of age, 
sex, or social, ethnic 
or economic situation 

An additional goal should be: 

7) To foster flexibility in 
policies and institutions 
that will allow the state's 
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systm of higher oducation 
to respond to changes in 
the economy, in society, 
in technology and in stu- 
dent interest. 



What direction to take and 
how to move forward to accom- 
plish these over-aH goals are 
practical questions. Answers 
I nev I tabl y r ef 1 ec t t he t rends-- 
soclal, economic, demographic 
and techno1oglcal--af feet Ing 
higher education everywhere. 



Connecticut's first Master 
Plan recommends specif Ic actions 
that should be taken If the 
state's system of higher educa- 
tion Is to Improve Its effec- 
tiveness. Topics discussed 
Include the system's Organize* 
t Ion and Structure, Enrol Iment , 
Fad 1 1 1 les, Programs, Improve- 
ment of Opportunity, Transfer, 
Equal Opportunity, Finance and 
the computer I zed Information 
System (I /S) whose development 
the Commission for Higher 
Education approved In 1973. 
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1/ Goals 



IL CURRENT CLIMATE 



III. Organization and Structure 

IV/ Enrollment 

V. Facilities 

VI. Programs 

VII. Nontradltlonal Approaches and the External Degree 

VIII. Transfer 

IX. Equal Opportunity 

X. Finance 

XI. Statewide Information System 

XII. Topics for Future Study 

XI 11. Agenda for Action: When and By Whom 



# Added emphasis on human rights 

# Nationwide increase in part-time 

students 

# Greater representation for minorities 
0 Equal treatment for women 

0 Urje of instructional technology 

0 Closer cooperation among institutions 

# New role for proprietary schools 

# Trends in the economy 
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II . CURRENT CLIi'lATE 



Higher education In Connecti- 
cut—and In most of the United 
States—Is walking a fine line 
between crisis and opportunity. 
Can the colleges and universi- 
ties that grew during the '50^s 
arid '60 fs to be the pride of 
the nation adapt to meet the 
emerging needs of the '70's? 

Making tough decisions 
a'out education and carrying 
them out Is not new to the 
staters la\yniaker$ nor Its edu*- 
catorSi Both have been doing 
It since the beginning of the 
18th century. They and their 
colleagues throughout the 
United States accommodated the 
veterans of two world wars and 
prepared them for useful careers; 
they enrolled Increasing numbers 
of students, many of whom were 
the first In their families to 
attend college and be exposed 
to the excitement of Ideas, 
philosophy, sciences, the arts 
and humanities; they engaged In 
research and public service 
activities which benefitted many* 

The greatest activity came 
In the I960's/ Enrollments In 
public institutions shot up; 
so did expend itu res. The Gen- 
eral Assembly authorized the 
establ Ishment of the state's 



12 regional community colleges 
and the appointment of a 16-mem- 
ber Commission for Higher Edu- 
cation to coordinate the activi- 
ties of the ?1 public Institu- 
tions In the state. 

During this same decade, as 
higher education moved Into 
the spotlight nationally and 
locally, public disenchantment 
with Its performance grew. At 
first the cause of the publ Ic 
displeasure appeared to be 
radical students and campus 
disturbances* 

Clearly, student unrest 
contributed to the publ Ic' s 
disillusionment, but critical 
eyes, focused on the campus 
by student demonstrations, 
discovered additional causes 
for concern. Increasing costs, 
complaints about the Irrelevancy 
of the curriculum, the consul- 
tant-professor, and many other 
issues vierfi debated. Public 
displeasure was translated Into 
demands by elected officials 
for greater accountabi 1 1 ty by 
higher education to those who 
support the enterprise. 

Before these issues could 
be resolved completely, other 
pressures arose to test the 



strength and adaptdblllty of 
t rad 1 1 lona 1 I ns t i tut Ions of 
higher education to serve 
contemporary societal needs* 



CHALLENGES OF THE SEVENTIES 

Significant trends which will 
affect higher education In the 
1970's have been pointed out 
by the Carnegie Commission, 
the U. S. Office of Education, 
and many other organizations 
and individuals concerned with 
economic and social Influences 
on higher education. Among 
the pressures to which col leges 
and universities must respond 
are the fol lowing; 

H A dwindling supply of 
18-'to^24-year olds* The 
'^college age" population will 
peak by 1978 and decrease after 
that date. Connect Icut's publ Ic 
institutions began to experi- 
ence a slawdown In the growth 
of ful 1-t Ime undergraduate 
enrol Iments In 1971 . 

B An increase in part-time 
students, many of them adults. 
The U. S. may be headed for a 
boom In continuing education 
which will permit persons of 
all ages to update their know- 
ledge and skills per lodicaMyi 
retrain for second careers or 
simply continue education that 
has been Interrupted, This 
"new clientele" attending 
Connect icut* s col leges Is ex- 
pected to reach 11,000 by 1978. 

B The demand by minorities 



for greater representation on 
campus both in the student 
body and on faculty and staff* 
Although gains have been made 
since the Civil Rights Act of 
196^1 Connecticut 's Black and 
Spanish-speaking populations 
are still under-represented. 
This Is particularly apparent 
in the urban centers of Bridge- 
port, Hartford, New Haven and 
Stamford, especial ly in the 
l8-i:o-2'*-year-old age group, 

B The move by women to gain 
equal treatment in admissions 
and in hiring, pay and promo- 
tion. Women are supported by 
the Federal Amendments of 1972, 
which require affirmative action 
plans, including numerical goals 
and timetables, of all institu- 
tions with federal contracts of 
$50,000 or more and 50 or more 
employees, and by the Equal Pay 
Act which was extended In 1972 
to cover professional personnel 
at educational institutions. 

B Increasing use of informa-- 
tional technology, particularly 
for off -campus instruction. "By 
the year 2000," predicts the Car 
negle Commission on Higher Educa 
tion, "a significant proportion" 
of Instruction on campus may be 
carried on through Informational 
technology--perhaps 10 to 20 per 
cent--and in off-campus instruc- 
tion at a much higher level, per 
haps a dominant 80 percent or 
more." Technologies with the 
greatcr:t prospects are cable 
television, video cassettes, 
computer-ass Is ted Instruct ion, 
and learning materials to be 
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used with audiovisual units 
In I ndepehdecit study programs. 

B Growing interest in non- 
traditional means of acquiring 
credi t towards a college degree* 
This means, besides the use of 
t ec hno 1 og y as an Instructional 
tool I the develcpit»snt of more 
sophisticated techniques for 
awarding credit for learning 
thc^t has taken place outside 
the classroomj Including the 
granting of academic work ex- 
perience. Connecticut's Board 
for State Academic Awards » 
appointed In 1973* Is respon- 
sible under P»A. 73-656 for 
the development of external 
degree programs and credit by 
exam. 

8 Widening acceptance of 
the concept that each state is 
responsible for providing uni- 
versal access to its total 
system of higher education, 
although not necessarily to 
each of Its Institutions. 

Connecticut is In the 
forefront In providing geo- 
graphical access and it is 
rapidly improving academic 
access through open enroll- 
ment at the two-year community 
colleges and the University. 
The state st 1 1 1 has a long 
way to go, however, [n pro- 
viding sufficient student 
financial aid for al 1 who 
want to continue education 
beyond high school and for 
motivating potential students 
whose expectations do not 
match thetr capabilities. 
A Commission survey of June 



1973 graduates from Connecticut 
high schools Indicates that at 
least 2,000 were not planning 
to attend a college or university 
because of financial problems. 

H Continuation of the "fund^ 
ing plateau J* Ool lar expend 1 ^ 
tures for higher education will 
continue to rise, although at 
a much sN>/er pace than during 
the '60*s. However, the pro- 
portion of state budgets going 
to higher education wl 1 1 be no 
greatv'ir In I98O than now, pre- 
dicts the University of Californ- 
ia's Lyman A. Glenny. The ex- 
ception may be states where sup- 
port is far below capacity to 
pay. 

I A tendency to require stu- 
dents to pay a larger share of 
the co3t of education through 
increased and/or deferred tui^* 
tion* This trend may be slowing, 
at least In the publ Ic sector . 
National ly, state col leges and 
universities Increased tuition 
and required fees for resident 
students only 2.5 percent in 
the fall of 1972, dramatically 
below the 8 percent gain of the 
previous year. Student charges 
vary by geographic region, with 
median rates general ly highest 
in New England and the mid- 
Atlantic states. 

B Gradually decreasing ex- 
penditures for facilities » Sta- 
bilized enrollments in on-campus 
programs and the Increasing usage 
of alternate means of delivering 
education wl 1 1 lessen the need 
for additional buildings. 
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Capita V expend \ tares can be con*- 
centrated on providing adequate 
f ac I U t i e s f o r ex is 1 1 ng I n s 1 1 - 
tutlons Including the remodel- 
ing of existing but Idings. 

■ Closer cooperation between 
institutions of all types, public 
and private, often on a regional 
basis. The objectives are to 
use resources mere effectively, 
to diversify programs without 
Increasing costs prohibitively^ 
and In some cases, to start new 
ventures which none of the in- 
stitutions could undertake 
alone. Efforts to date vary 
from Informal cooperatJon to 
legal ly const I tuted consort la , 
some of which cross state 
boundaries. 

Connecticut, for example. Is 
a member of the New England 
Board of Higher Education, and 
the University of Connecticut 
In 1973 adopted the "Durham 
Declaration," an agreement 
among New England's six state 
universities to strengthen and 
expand academic cooperation in 
this region. 

■ Enlarging of the xole of 
proprietary schools in post- 
secondary education* Schools 
offering special Ized training 
are enrolling an increasing 
percentage of students, some 
of whom may also attend the 
state's colleges for part of 
their education. 

■ Increasing etophasis on 
career or occupational educa- 
tion. In the past ten years, 
professional and technical 



positions increased In total 
number and In rate of growth 
faster than any other major 
grouping. This trend will 
cont Inue dur 1 ng the Sevent ies, 
In the opinion of David PInsky, 
professor of labor education 
at the University of Connecti- 
cut, whl le jobs requl r Ing semi- 
ski I led or unskl lied labor will 
continue to decline. The lar- 
gest rise wll I be In service 
Jobs related to health, recre- 
ation, travel and leisure, In- 
surance, finance, trade and 
repair, fields requiring spe- 
cial ized post secondary train- 
ing* This represents a major 
shift In Connecticut's econo- 
my, which has been predomi- 
nantly based on manufacturing, 
and may requl re a comparable 
adjustment for some of the 
state's educational Institu- 
tions. 

■ Renewed apprecia ti on of 
the humanistic values of higher 
education. In a technological 
era, concern for improving the 
quality of life and for sus- 
taining the dignity and worth 
of man is legitimate. Helping 
individuals to realize these 
values Is a vital function of 
higher education. Through the 
arts and sciences, through the 
study of philosophy and litera- 
ture, students will enter the 
world of ideas where they can 
acquire the self-understanding, 
the perspective and reasoning 
power needed to achieve a mean- 
ingful life in a highly complex 
world. Not only wi 1 1 thei r 
lives be enriched but society 
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as a whole will benefit. 



THE STATE'S ECONOMY 



While the percentage of the 
labor force In irianuf actor log 
has declined In the last 20 
years It Is still more than 
30 percent, by far the lar- 
gest category of employment, 
and Connecticut Is still 
among the top states In man- 
ufacturing. In addition to 
employment, manufacturlng-- 
tentered In aircraft, ma-- 
chlnery, submarines and 
other products Involving 
precision metalworking and 
requiring a high degree of 
skill, training and techno- 
logy--contrlbutes greatly 
to total income. 

In terms of per capita 
and per family Income, 
Connecticut leads the nation* 
In 1970, Its per capita In- 
come was $^,807, per family 
income was $13, 02^* and Its 
gross state product--the 
value of all goods and 
services produced In the 
state In one year--was 
approximately $l8 billion. 

Of special note are two 
other major contributors 
to Connecticut lncome*-the 
more than 30,000 New York 
commuters, who reside largely 
In Fairfield County, and the 
Insurance Industry, primarily 
Hartford based. 

Areas of employment, be- 
sides Insurance, that are ex- 
pected to show large In- 
creases In this decade are 



services, trade and govern- 
ment. Finance, real estate, 
communications and utilities 
are expected to show moderate 
Increases. Manufacturing, 
construction and public trans- 
portation are likely to remain 
at about the same level. Em- 
ployment In agriculture Is 
expected to continue to de- 
cl Ine. 

In the I970's and I980's 
the population of New England 
Is expected to Increase at a 
rate higher than the national 
average, with the fastest growth 
among young adults. According- 
ly, Connecticut's \cl'>r force 
will reach more than 1.6 million 
In 1980. By then the non-white 
portion of the labor force will 
number 1 16,000 or seven percent 
of the total, up from four per- 
cerit In 1950 and six percent 
In 1970. 

The opportunity for prosper- 
lty--a high level of employment 
and high lncome--extsts. To 
take advantage of It will re- 
quire the support of all seg- 
ments of the Connecticut com- 
munl ty--especlal ly government. 
Industry and educatlon--for 
the following measures: 

1) Invest in a skilled, 
educated and adaptable 
labor force; 

2) Afford opportunities for 
adults to update and up-- 
grade their skills; 

3) Provide a climate that 
is favorable to research 
and development; 
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Insure educatipnal and 
employment opportunities 
that will improve the 



distribution of income 
among all the people of 
the state. 



It* 



I. Goals 

II • Current Climate 



IIL ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE 
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# Basic structure to be retained 

# Missions of constituent units to be 

updated 

0 Two-year moratorium on new institutions 

# Improvement through performance 

evaluation 

# Increased regional planning 

# New board for technical colleges 

# Greater support for regional 

community colleges 




in. ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE 



The people of Connecticut are 
deeply contnlt ted to meeting the 
challenges of providing qual Ity 
higher education. The state 
constitution confirms this. 
Article Eighth, Section 2, says: 

The state shall mintain a 
system of higher education, 
including the University of 
Connecticut, which shall be 
dedicated to excellence in 
higher education* 

Prior to the statutory defini- 
tion of the present system of 
higher education tn I965 there 
was limited coordlnat ion of 
planning among the governing 
agencies of the diverse Institu- 
tions. The goverhing boards for 
public institutions were the 
University of Connecticut trustees 
and the State Department of Educa- 
tion. While a 1 iaison commi ttee 
was estabi Ished between the 
two, each board made its own case 
for support to the General Assem- 
bly and the executive branch of 
the government. The Independent 
institutions were governed by 
their own boards of trusteeSi as 
at present, and funded privately. 

Until the boom In enrollment 
of the late^SO's and early 
'60's, the Independent Institu- 



tions dominated higher educa- 
tion. In 19561 only '♦0*3 
percent of the total enrollment 
was In the public sector. 
Between 1956 and 1972> how- 
ever, total enrol Iment in 
the state more than tripled, 
growing from ^S^2 to 
132/119, and by 1972, the 
public sector accommodated 
61 ,3 percent (80, 9*18) of the 
total enrol Iment In the state. 

Costs rose accordingly. 
The quantity, quality and 
diversity of postsecondary 
Institutions in Connecticut 
are tangible evidence of the 
support, both public and 
private, that higher education 
has received. 

By 1963 the legislature, 
noting the growth In size 
and cost, saw the need for 
planning. A committee of 
citizens was named to study 
and make recommendations con- 
cerning higher education. 
With the assistance of con- 
sultants from the United 
States Office of Education, 
the committee In 196'* Issued 
Its report recommending the 
establishment of a state 
system of higher education. 
Specifically, the report 
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suggested a single board of 
regents to govern and adm I n 1 s ter 
all existing and future public 
postsecondary Institutions. 

PASSAGE OF P. A. 330 IN 1965 

Connect I cu t ' s 1 eg I s 1 a ture , however , 
opted for a coordinating agency 
and three governing boards for 
the University of Connecticut, 
the state colleges, and the 
regional community colleges. 

Under P. A. 330, the University 
of Connecticut retained Its 
trustees as the governing board; 
the four state col leges were 
separated from the State Board of 
Education to be governed by a 
newly created board of trustees, 
and a board of trustees for contniun- 
ity colleges was appointed to 
govern the existing and additional 
two-year colleges. The munici- 
pal I ties which had established 
two-year colleges were relieved 
of the burden of their support. 

The technical institutes 
remained under the control of 
the State Board of Education 
until 1967, at which time their 
name was changed to technical 
colleges and they became part 
of the system of higher education. 
The members of the governing 
board, however, are also the 
members of the State Board of 
Education. 

In 1973i a fifth operating 
board--the Board for State 
AcademI c Award$--wl th reS|>ons i - 
bllity for awarding external de- 
grees and credit by examination, 



was established by the 
General Assembly. The five 
governing boards, as const I tu*- 
ent units, and the Commission 
for Higher Education, as a 
plann Ing and coordinating 
body, make up the total state 
system of higher education. 



PUBLIC ACT 72-194 

By the 1970's higher education 
across the nation , regardless 
of the form of governance, 
was being scrutinized more 
closely than ever before. 
Financial problems were 
emerging and the public was 
express Ing Increasing concern 
with respect to events occur- 
Ing on campuses. 

Connecticut could have 
adopted a "wait and see" 
attitude until more of the 
pressures and trends manifested 
themselves within the state. 
This attitude, however, would 
have been Inconsistent with 
the phi losophy--expressed In 
the legislation establishing 
the Commission for Higher 
Educatlon--that planning Is 
the efficient way to prepare 
for and to Influence the 
future. 

In 1972, therefore, the 
General Assembly passed 
Public Act 19^ (amended by 
P. A. 73-HO) directing the 
Commission, In cooperation 
with the consti tuent unt ts, 
to develop a five-year 
Master Plan for Higher Educa- 
tion In Connecticut. 
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One of several subjects examin- 
ed In the course of developing the 
Plan is the organ tzat ton and struc-- 
ture of the syste^ft* 



THE STRUCTURE'S EFFECTIVENESS 

Key questions addressed were: 
Is the framework wt thin which 
Connect I cut * s I nst I tut I ons operate 
hel p 1 ng or hamper I ng them I n 
achieving and malntalnl^ng excel- 
lence in higher education? 
Should the organization^ and 
structure be changed and, if 
so, how? 

A number of options were con- 
sidered* One was to rely upon 
free and open competition be- 
tween existing or new institu- 
tions to meet the higher educa- 
tion needs of the state, giving 
each institution virtually 
complete autonomy to compete wi th 
every other Institution for 
students and resources. Essen*- 
tlally this would be a return to 
the early conditions in Connecti- 
cut. It could lead some Institu- 
tions to attempt to be ail things 
to al 1 students, resulting in 
unnecessary duplication, excessive 
cost, waste of resources and 
mediocrity. 

Another possibi 1 tty would be 
to central I ze the administration 
of all state-supported higher 
education under one governing 
board. The report of The 
Governor's Commission on Services 
and Expenditures (Ether Ington 
Commission) endorsed centralization 
with a marked increase In the 
authority of the Commission 



for Higher Education. 

Experiences with highly 
centralized administration 
In other states, however, 
have not resulted In the 
hoped-for econ<^les or 
efficiency. Some leading 
students of educational 
planning point outs 

In both industry and higher 
education, structures of 
the coordinating type have 
proven more flexible, more 
adaptive, and mre effective 
in planning than pyramidal 
hierarchies 4 Thus , no 
evidence we have acquired 
shows that single boards 
will in fact meet the 
expectations • • . on the 
contrary, we believe that 
the shift away from the 
coordinating board would 
be a major policy error 
based on outmoded assump- 
tions about organization 
and decision processes.^ 

Certainly total centraliza- 
tion of authority for higher 
education Is not In llnew'*-h 
Connecticut * s tradition of 
I ns 1 1 tu 1 1 or; a 1 t ndependence 
and indications from residents 
of the state at this time ap- 
pear unfavorable to such a move 

A third option is for the 
Commission for Higher Education 
within the scope of Its pres- 
ent mandate, to Intensify 
its planning and coordination 
functions In order to enable 
Institutions of higher educa- 
tion to respond more effec- 
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tlvely and conectively to the 
needs of the state, whi 1e 
retaining their Individual Ity , 
freedom and accountabi 1 1 ty for 
operations according to the 
decisions of the separate 
governing boards. This approach 
was favored by the majority of 
the state's citizens who partici- 
pated In the discussions and 
deliberations leading to the 
formulation of thl s Master Plan, 

None of the resource groups 
which studied the current status 
of higher education In Connecti- 
cut recommended a major change 
In the present governance struc- 
ture, in general / they agreed 
with the conclusion of a task 
force which reported to the 
Commission In 1970: 

The present structure of the 
state system of higher educa^ 
tion, when compared with the 
systems in other states, 
etppears to provide their 
essential strengths and to 
avoid their major weaknesses,"^ 

This conclusion Is accompanied 
by a widespread belief that 
coordination must be strengthened 
to Insure that the public Institu- 
tions function as a system; that 
their goals and functions mesh 
with those of the Independent 
sector, thus avoiding unneces- 
sary dupl icatlon, and that serious 
gaps in higher education not 
develop. 



► ACTION RECOMMENDED 

1 That the existing structure 



for public higher education 
in Connecticut, consisting 
of governing boards and 
a coordinating cotmission, 
be retained 



IMPORTANCE OF LEADERSHIP 

The effectiveness of any sys*- 
tern of governance depends to 
a large part on the quail ty 
of Its leadership. For 
higher educedoni the member- 
ship of the coordinating 
commission and boards of 
trustees Is of critical 
Importance. 

To maintain the qua I Ity of 
Connecticut's boards, It is 
Important that appointees 
possess the competencies and 
attributes which will contri- 
bute to each board's capability. 
Each member considers problems 
In relation to Connecticut's 
goals for higher education as 
judged from his background of 
experience and training, tn 
a total boards a variety of 
experience and training is 
essential. One of the primary 
purposes of coordinating and 
governing boards Is to repre- 
sent the total public Interest, 
so It is important that there 
be understanding of the needs 
of the various segments of 
that pub) Ic. 



► ACTIONS RECOMMENDED 

2 That the Coimission for 
Higher Education and the 
governing boards be 



required to provide the 
Governor with an objective 
description of the competen-' 
cies needed on the respective 
boards so that appointments 
will insure optimal function- 
ing of the boards and 
adequate representation of 
the public interest 

3 That the General Assembly 
provide for the election 
of alumni members to the 
boards of trustees for 
stat<': colleges, the 
regional community col- 
leges and the state 
technical colleges, paral- 
leling statutes which pro- 
vide for alxmni membership 
on the University of 
Connecticut board of trustees 



VARYING ROLES 

Connecticut's Institutions of 
higher education^ Including the 
25 Independent colleges and 
universities, approximately 60 
proprietary schools and 28 
hospital schools offer a wide 
diversity of learning oppor- 
tunities* 

Each unit In the state system 
has a distinctive role or mission 
to perform. 

The Commission for Higher 
Education * The Commission is 
composed of 17 members, of whom 
12 are appointed for eight- 
year terms by the Governor with 
the approval of the General 
Assembly, Four members are 
elected from the boards of 



trustees of the constituent 
units* The Commissioner of 
Education Is an ex-offlcio 
member* Staff for the 
Commission is under the 
direction of a chancellor who 
serves at the pleasure of the 
Comml ssion* 

The Commission for Higher 
Education ts charged In law 
(General Statutes, Chapter 
178, Section ]0-32k) with 
responslbll ity for: 

• Planning and coordination 
of higher education 

• Establishing an advisory 
counc 1 1 

• Conducting research and 
stud les 

• Assess Ing legislative 
proposals and budgetary 
requests 

• Licensing and accredt tac- 
tion of programs and 
Inst i tutlons 

• Approving the size of 
the executive staff and 
the duties of the execu- 
tive secretary of the 
const I tuent unl ts 

• Preparing ^nd publishing 
annual reports 

• Promulgating regulations 

• Commenting and making 
reconrtmendatlons regarding 
changes in salary sched-* 
ule or designation of a 
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given employee position as 
professional 

# Approving leases for 
facll Itles 

• Approving sites for publ Ic 
col leges 

# Approving changes In tuition 
and other fees 

• Serving as the agency of 
the state with respect 
to federal programs 

# Providing for a comprehen- 
slvei coordinated and 
statewide system of col- 
lege and university 
community service programs 

• Preparing a Master Plan 



As a coordinating agency, the 
Commission for Higher Education 
has no authority to make policy 
for the governance of single 
Institutions. Rather, the 
Commission may recommend re- 
garding matters which are 
system-wide or statewide In scope. 

Among the additional responsi- 
bilities assigned to the Commis- 
sion during the 1973 legislative 
session are the administration 
of federal and state grant 
programs. Including federal 
assistance to proprietary 
school students, and the accredi- 
tation of proprietary schools. 
The Commission Is also responsible 
under P.A, 73-^^0 for the biennial 
updating of this Master Plan. 
Further, the Federal Higher Educa*- 



tlon Amendments fo 1972 required 
that states, to be eligible 
for planning assistance funds , 
must designate a postsecondary 
education commtssfon. The 
General Assembly so designated 
the Commission for Hlglier Educa- 
tion (P.A. k27, 1973). 

The proprietary school s-- 
prlvate and profit mal<lng — 
offer a broad range of 
occupational programs, many 
of them In business and 
engineering design as well 
as In the trades. Until 1973, 
these schools could award only 
certificates of completion. 
Legislation enacted In the 1973 
session, however, allows 
proprietary schools which meet 
accreditation requirements to 
apply to the Commission for 
Higher Education for degree- 
granting privileges/ Accredita- 
tion criteria for these schools 
are being developed. 

The task of updating the 
Master Plan every two years 
will necessitate continuous 
planning. This process will 
be greatly facilitated If 
the Management/Policy Group, 
formed by the Commission for 
Higher Education to expedite 
development of the Master 
Plan, is continued, its 
membership includes the board 
chairmen of the constituent 
units and the president of 
the Connecticut Conference 
of Independent Colleges. 

While virtually all Commis- 
sion activity Is carried out 
In cooperation with the 
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other constituent units of the 
publ Ic system and In consultation 
with the Independent Institutions, 
the Hanagcment/PpUcy Group repre- 
sents the first Instance in which 
the chairmen of the boards of 
trustees and the chief administra- 
tive officers have met regularly 
to discuss major policy Issues. 

It Is Important that t.hls 
group, composed of persons In 
dec 1 5^! on-making positions continue 
to work together on Issues affect- 
ing the institutions they repre- 
sent. 



► ACTIONS RECONWENDED 

4 Thstt the General Statutes 
Section 20-323 be amended 
to include a representative 
of the Board for State 
Academic Awards as a mem- 
ber of the Commission for 
Higher Education, thus 
increasing the membership 
from 17 to 18 

6 That the Management /Pol icy 
Group continue to meet, at 
least quarterly, to assess 
progress in carrying out 
the recommendations in this 
Master Plan and to accomplish 
its biennial updating 



The University of Connecticut . 
By law, the Unlversi ty has 
"exclusive responsibility for pro- 
grams leading to doctoral degrees 
and post-baccalaureate professional 
degrees." Undergraduate, pre- 



profess tonal , first profes- 
sional and master's degree 
programs are also offered In 
the University's 17 schools 
and colleges. In addition, the 
Unlversi ty--also a land-grant 
CO liege- -provides extension 
and service programs which are 
appropriate for> and complemen- 
tary to, Its regular educational 
functions. 

Universi ty facM I ties Include 
the main campus In Storrs, the 
Health Center In Farmtngton, 
and five lower-dlvlslon branches 
In Waterbury, Hartford, Stamford, 
Torrlngton, and Groton. The 
Hartford complex Is also the 
site of the School of Law and 
the School of Social Work. 

With the magnitude of the 
University's mission, continual 
reassessment Is necessary. For 
example, a seven-member commis- 
sion to study the operation of 
the Health Center and the ad- 
visability of establ Ishing It 
as a public nonprof I t corpora- 
tion will make Its recommenda- 
tions In a separate report to 
the Governor and General Assembly 
in February, \S7k. 

Another difficult question 
facing the Unlversi ty's board 
of trustees Is the direction 
In which the branches should 
develop. They were created 
to extend educational oppor- 
tunities to the state's citizens 
at a time when no community 
colleges existed. Now that a 
diversified system exists, 
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thought must be given to alterna- 
tive ways of providing the educa* 
ttonal services which are required 
In the regions once served solely 
by the branches. 

The feasibility of offering 
graduate and professional pro- 
grams at other locations in the. 
state besides Storrs and 
Hartford— possibly in cooperation 
with other lnstltutions--also 
requires further study. Upper- 
dtviston and graduate needs In 
Fairfield County, where so many 
corporate headquarters are now 
located, are being Investigated by 
the Higher Education Center for 
Urban Studies (HECUS) , head- 
quartered at the University of 
Bridgeport. The Ccovnisslon for 
Higher Education contr^Kted with 
HECUS for the study under the 
provisions of P,A. )kO. 

The State Col leges . From their 
original purpose of training 
teachers, the four state col leges 
have evolved to multipurpose 
Institutions, in addition to 
offering teacher education and 
liberal arts programs, the col- 
leges have responded to demand by 
offering some undergraduate pro- 
fessional training. Courses In 
library science and business 
administration, for example, are 
being offered as is a continuation 
program leading to certification 
In industrial technologies for 
graduates of technical colleges. 
While these programs have been 
added, the statutes have not been 
revised to allow the programs' 
inclusion in the Institutions' 
missions. The Commission believes 
that the legislation was not In- 



tended to set the limits that a 
strict interpretation provides. 



► ACTION RECOMMEHDEO 

6 That the General Assembly 
amend General Statutes 
Section 10-^326 to autho- 
rize the state colleges 
to provide undergraduate 
and graduate professional 
training as well as teacher 
education and liberal arts, 
and to provide continual 
tion programs, for grad'^ 
uates of two'-year technical 
and occupational programs, 
subject to approval of the 
Commission for Higher 
Education 



The Regional Community Col- 
legeT ! The role of the communi ty 
college Is to offer programs and 
community services reflective 
of the postsecondary educational 
and training needs of the region 
It is to serve. Included In 
the curricula are programs which 
prepare students for transfer 
to four-year colleges; vocational 
and career-oriented programs, 
which can lead to an associate 
degree; and workshops and courses 
for adults. As an Important part 
of its mission^ the community 
college provides instruction at 
a transit lonal ,"prefreshman" 
level to high school graduates 
who want to work for a degree 
but who do not offer sufficient 
evidence of academic prepared- 
ness. Both credit and noncredit 
courses are available as part 
of the continuing education 
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and public services provided. 

These twa-year commuter colleges, 
by their very nature, are closely 
tied to regional planntng and must 
develop accordingly. One area 
may need a comprehensive community, 
college; for examplei while 
another would be better served by 
a higher education center In whicn 
a community college Is one of the 
participants. 

The State Technical ColVeges. 
The mission of the state tecfinlca 1 
colleges Is to prepare technicians 
for Immediate employment In 
Connecticut Industry. The col- 
leges offer two-year, associate 
degree curricula In a variety of 
technologies: chemical ^ data 
processing, electrical » Industrial 
management, mechanical, materials, 
cWM, electromechanclal , nuclear 
and manufacturing. 

Although the primary function 
of thi^ state technical colleges 
is the preparation of technicians, 
many graduates transfer to four- 
year Institutions, Indicating 
a possible need to modify the 
colleges' mission or, at the 
minimum to encourage senior col- 
leges to adjust their programs 
to accommodate these students 
with minimal difficulty. Continue 
Ing education for those who have 
left school before completing 
their program and for adults who 
desire to update their skills or 
retrain for a new occupation Is 
offered In the evening division. 

Board for State Academic Awards . 
The 1973 session of the General 
Assembly enacted legislation 



(73-656) establishing a fifth 
degree-granting unit In the 
public system of higher educa- 
tion, the Board for State 
Academic Awards. Thii board 
Is responsible for develop- 
ing programs for earning aca- 
demic credit by examination and 
for granting external degrees. 
The law specifies that the 
purposes of this board may be 
met In a number of ways, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, 
guidance and information ser- 
vices, technological services, 
and projects of research and 
development as well as examina- 
tion and degree-granting services 
The first members of the board 
were appointed In September 
1973; Its plans for operation 
are in the formative stages. 

Higher Educa t Ion Centers. 
In I9b7, the Commission for 
Higher Education recommended 
the development of higher 
education centers In the 
state and successfully urged 
legislation that would permit 
their Initiation. 

The centers do not consti- 
tute another unit of the 
system; the operation of the 
units participating in a 
higher education center is the 
responsibility of the separate 
governing boards. However, 
a board of governors Is 
charged with developing the 
centers. 

The first center, approved 
In the 1969 session of the 
General Assembly will bring 
together on a single site In 
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Waterbury the State Technical Col- 
lege, Hattatuck Regional Conwunlty 
College and a branch of the 
Unlversfty, ThTs arrangement will 
allow all three In^tttutTons to 
enjoy better facMltfes than a 
single Institution could readily 
provide. The establishment of 
other centers in the state Is 
Indicated, particularly In the 
New Haven and Hartford areas. 



ENTERING AN ERA OF QUALITY 

Cooperation among Institutions can 
do much to meet contemporary demands 
without diverting aval labia re- 
sources from existing Institutions 
to new ones. 

The present number, of campuses 
throughout Connect I cu^t, many of 
which were established In response 
to the burgeoning enrollments of 
the •SO's and '60' s, appears to 
be adequate for the enrollments 
f "ejected for the next five years 
Oi i.iore. Emphasis In planning 
can shift now from founding new 
Institutions to finding ways to 
enhance the quality and diversity 
of services that can be offered 
to students by existing Institu- 
tions. 



► ACTIONS RECOMMENDED 

7 That, during the first 

bienniiw of the Master Plan, 
Connecticut adhere to a two- 
year moratorivm on the 
establishment of new institu- 
tions, including the escala- 
tion of two-year university 
branches to four-year status 



8 That the Camission for 
Higher Education be re- 
quired to furnish to the 
General Assembly, prior 
to its authorization and 
funding of any new institu^ 
tion, th& educational 
justification of the need 
for its establishment based 
upon the Commission's 
studies of population 
density, facility, utiliza-- 
tion, program inventory, 
availability of comparable 
programs in the region, 
and other criteria of need 



UPDATING MISSION STATEMENTS 

Whether educational Institu- 
tions are changing too slowly 
or too rapidly Is a matter of 
opin ion. 

Connecticut's institutions 
are changing to attract new 
students and ones not previ- 
ously served, and to produce 
graduates who are equipped to 
live and work In an economic 
and social environment quite 
different from the one which 
existed when the institutions 
were founded and their pur- 
poses originally defined by 
statute. Consequently, cur- 
rent statements of mission 
need review and updating. 

if the approval of new 
programs Is to be based on 
mission statements as recom- 
mended In Section VI the 
statements must be comparable. 
Present statements vary 
considerably In content and 
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9re to a large degree descriptive 
rather then prescript fve. Also, 
more spect/lctty ts needed In 
order for evaluations of per^ 
formance to be made, as this Plan 
recommends, 

A mission statement, In addition 
to providing broad specifications 
for programs to be offered In 
liberal arts, career training and 
graduate study, should define the 
geographic area and clientele 
normally served, the admission 
requirement, the optimum size of 
the Institution, the range of 
programs, the extent of commit- 
ment to research and public ser- 
vice, and the cooperative arrange- 
ments with other campuses In the 
region. 



P ACTIONS RECOMMENDED 

9 That each institution, with 
the greatest possible involve^ 
ment of the campus cormunity, 
and in conjunction with its 
constituent board develop an 
up-to-date mission statement, 
subject to approval by the 
Commission for Higher Educa^ 
tion, that will encompass the 
programs and services institu-- 
tions are being expected to 
offer in the '70's 

10 That proposed changes in mis- 
sion be approved by the 
Commission prior to implemen- 
tation 

11 That, when an institution' s 
mission is approved, the 
governing board of the 
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constituent unit of which 
the Institution is a part 
assume primary responsi^ 
bility for developing pro-- 
grams to accomplish the 
agreed upon mission 

12 That the Comission for 
Higher Education request 
the boards of the indepen*- 
dent institutions to sub^ 
mit mission statements or 
similar information to be 
utilized for planning 
purposes 



PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 

The current administrative 
structure places a special 
burden on both the constituent 
unit boards and the Commission 
for Higher Education to main- 
tain quality and cost effective 
ness. 

The boards, charged with 
developing the policies and 
making the decisions required 
for the actual operation of 
the Institutions under their 
jurisdiction, must constantly 
assess what Is going on: Are 
the Institutions fulfilling 
their stated missions? Are 
current programs ne<;essary? 
Are the most appropriate ser- 
vices being rendered? Is the 
research being conducted of 
the highest possible quality? 

The Commission must ask 
similar questions, not only 
about its own functions and 
organization, but for the 



entire sy$tem: Are too many 
teachers being trained? Are 
Unh. costs reasonable? ts another 
comrountty college needed? fs 
quality being n^atntatned desptte 
Inflationary costs? Are certain 
programs duplicative or no longer 
needed? 

The need for continuous assess*- 
ment has always existed. Tech- 
niques for measuring performance 
against predetermined objectives^ 
however, are relatively new. In 
applying them to higher educa- 
tion, Connecticut has an oppor- 
tunity to lead the way. 

In January, J971, a citizens' 
Task Force recommended to the 
Commission for Higher Education 
that periodic evaluations of 
each Institutional unit and of 
the total system of higher educa- 
tion be undertaken by an Indepen- 
dent organization or task force. 
Shortly after, the Etherlngton 
Commission made a similar recom- 
mendation for continuing audits 
of performance. 

Performance evaluations, based 
on established and measurable 
criteria, would give evidence of 
how and where the state Is getting 
the greatest educational return 
for dollars expended and would 
assist the Commission for Higher 
Education in planning with the 
constituent units for the future. 
In devising the criteria, It 
must be recognized that the 
value of an educational program 
cannot be measured solely in 
dollars returned for dollars 
expended. The quality of Ideas, 
th * value of humanistic studies, 



the value of pure scientific 
research are not easily and 
equally quantifiable. The 
same yardsticks cannot be 
applied to all disciplines. 

Performance evaluation goes 
beyond accreditation but can 
be compatible with the accred- 
itation process. Whereas 
accreditation asks If 
an Institution Is doing what 
It says it Is doing and If 
It has adequate resources, 
performance evaluation asks, 
''Are you doing the right 
things?'" and "Are you doing 
them well?" Performance 
evaluatoro would be somewhat 
more cl ? ^n|-or lented than 
accreditation teams, which are 
made up almost exclusively of 
academlclan$i Evaluation teams 
vx)uld include representatives 
of business and the community, 
as well as other agencies In- 
terested In the state's re- 
sources. In many instances, 
accreditation and performance 
evaluation could be undertaken 
concurrently. 

Reports of evaluations, 
using a standard format, would 
have many uses: as a basis 
for planning by Institutions 
and their boards, and by boards 
and the Commission for Higher 
Education, as Indicators of 
the need to modify an Institu- 
tion's mission or a means to 
greater cost effectiveness. 



► ACTIONS RECOMMtNDED 

13 That the constituent units 
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cooperatively with the Commis- 
sion for Higher Education 
develop measurable criteria 
for evaluating each institu- 
tion's performance, utilizing 
outside advisors as necessary 

14 That the statewide Information 
System (I/S) for Higher Educa-^ 
tion be used to generate data, 
according to established 
performance objectives and 
criteria, which can be used 
by evaluators in their deter- 
mination of how well institu- 
tions and the system as a 
whole are achieving their 
missions and in formulating 
recommendations as to how 
performance can be improved 

15 That each institution, under 
tho direction of its board 
and utilizing the services 
of persons, including 
Xitinorities , both inside and 
outside the academic cormunity, 
periodically evaluate the 
institution's achievement in 
performing its mission 



REGIONAL PLANNING 

Both mission statements and 
performance evaluations must In- 
clude concern for regional needs. 

Following a 1971 study by 
Arthur 0, Little, Needs for 
Higher Education Related to 
Regional and Statewide Economic 
Development in Connecticut, It 
was decided to establish six 
planning regions for higher educa- 
tion In Connecticuti closely re- 
lated to planning regions Identi- 



fied by the Office of State 
Planning. 

The purposes of establishing 
these regions were: 

• To obtain Information 
for planning purposes 
concerning postsecoridary 
education needs; 

• To stimulate suggestions 
for meeting defined needs; 

• To develop cooperative 
action whenever possible 
and appropriate to meet 
the educdtional needs of 
a region* 

Major responsibility for 
carrying out regional planning 
and cooperative delivery of 
needed education programs and 
services rests with the 
governing boards of the instltu- 
tlonSi public and private^ 
within each region, with the 
assistance of community advisory 
groups. The Commission for 
Higher Education participates 
In Its role of planning and 
coordinating agency for the 
state. 

The constituent boards are 
vitally interested In regional 
reactions to proposals being 
made by individual Institutions. 
Knowing what neighboring 
institutions are planning can 
help the boards avoid wasteful 
dupllcatloni recognize the 
programs and services In which 
an institution should specialize 
and revise institutional mis- 
sions to fit the developing 
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needs of each region, 

The eKiphasls Is on cooperation 
rather than competFtton* In each 
of the s(x regions, the presidents 
of both public and Independent 
Institutions and a member of the 
staff of the Commission for Higher 
Education meet regularly to share 
information, to Identify emerging 
needs and to consider cooperative 
ways of meeting those needs. Some 
beginnings of regional cooperative 
action Include: cross registra- 
tion of students, sharing of 
faculty and facilities, and 
recommendations for new programs 
or services, 

One particular benefit of 
regional planning Is the close 
association of public and Indepen- 
dent institutions. In at least 
two instances, cooperative ar- 
rangements have been formal l2ed 
as educational consortia. They 
are the Greater Hartford Consor* 
tlum of five institutions and the 
Higher Education Center for Urban 
Studies (HECUS) In Bridgeport, a 
consortium of Fairfield County 
1 nst I tut ions. 

HECUS has conducted a number 
of study and action programs In 
southwestern Connecticut. A 
study of regional needs and 
resources for both undergraduate 
and graduate education Is now 
being conducted by HECUS with 
Input frr^ the Stamford Area 
Commerce and Industry Association 
(SACIA) and other organizations. 
Funded under P,A. lAO, the study 
will examine, among other subjects, 
the feasibility of establishing 
a cooperative regional university 



using the resources of 
existing Institutions In the 
region. 

This option, If found to 
be feasible, could provide, 
through the University of 
Connecticut, access to the pro- 
grams and service? of every 
college and university In 
southwestern Connecticut. 
Cost estimates by the University 
for expanding the present two- 
year branch to a full-fledged 
four-year lnstItution--as author- 
ized by the General Assembly- 
indicate that annual operating 
costs would Increase $2.7 nill- 
lion and that a capital expendi- 
ture of $10.0 to $15-2 million 
would be required, depending 
on whether the present site 
Is used or a new site Is ac- 
quired and developed. 

Creating what might even- 
tually amount to another state 
university In addition to the 
one at Storrs poses a signifi- 
cant economic problem for the 
state. As an alternative, a 
pilot model of a regional 
university, utilizing existing 
resources, merits consideration. 
Such a model would test the 
efficacy of cooperative plan- 
ning and delivery of educa- 
tional services to meet region- 
al needs before committing 
the state to building a new 
campus and operating a second 
state university* Additional 
operating funds obviously 
would be required, but 
need for additional facili- 
ties would appear to be 
minimal. 
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► ACTIONS RECOf^MENDEO 

16 That regional planning become 
a major component of the over-- 
all planning and coordination 
of higher education in Connect 
ticut 

17 That P. A. 140 he amended to 
allow use of public funds in 
cooperative ventures of pub- 
lic and private institutions 
that jointly provide or share 
educational programs, facili- 
ties and services, 

18 That P. A. J.40 provide support 
for administrative services 
as well as increased grants 
for cooperative endeavors 

TWO-YEAR EDUCATION 

The goaJ of regional planning is 
to make optimum use of the state's 
educational resources to meet the 
needs of each of the six regions, 
Such planning is particularly 
applicable to the two-year col- 
leges and University branches, 

The state technical colleges^ 
the regional community colleges and 
the University branches all pro- 
vide Jocal entry points to higher 
education. All are commuter cam- 
puses, several of which are located 
in close proximity to each other. 
The University's branches feed 
students automatically Into the 
upper-dl vision programs at the 
main campus In Storrs and a 
high percentage of students from 
all of the lower-division 
institutions continue their educa- 
tion by transferring to a four- 
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year college or university. 
Consequently, cooperative 
planning is Imperative. 

The per-student support 
level of Connecticut's 
regional community colleges 
parallels that for the state's 
secondary schools. This would 
be tenable if It enabled the 
col leges to offer an adequate 
spectrum of programs but it 
does not. The level of opera- 
tional support has been so low 
that It has limited the ability 
of the community colleges to 
provide preprofess lonal / 
terminal paraprofesslonal and 
skills programs, even In sub- 
ject areas that do not require 
costly laboratories, shops 
and equipment. The low support 
level also curtails community 
service programs. The New 
England Association of Schools 
and Colleges has clearly 
Indicated that It cannot con- 
tinue to accredit some of 
Connecticut's community colleges 
unless their support levels and 
their facilities are improved. 

Although the primary mission 
of the state technical colleges 
Is to prepare technicians for 
Immediate employment, many 
graduates translFer to four- 
year Institutions. Continuing 
education is offered In the 
evening divisions, which operate 
12 extension centers, using 
the facilities of the regional 
voca 1 1 ona I / 1 echn 1 ca I school s , 
The centers offer credit 
courses leading to an associate 
In science degree, as well as 
courses leading to a certificate, 



The extent to which the 
state technical colleges are 
Involved [n transfers to four-" 
year tnst (tut tons leads to the 
concluston that the Interests of 
their students would be served 
best by closer affMtatfon be- 
tween the technical colleges and 
other units of higher education. 
Ways must be found to facilitate 
the niovement of technical college 
students into upper-division pro- 
grams wl th a minimum of difficulty. 

The same rationale which sup- 
ports the separation of control 
for other postsecondary educa- 
tion from that of elementary and 
secondary education applies also 
to the state technical colleges* 
The membership of the board of 
trustees for these colleges 
should be distinct In composi- 
tion from the State Board of 
Education. 

Every region of the state is 
not equally served by community 
or technical colleges. Only 
one region--the Central Naugatuck 
Vaney--has an authorized Higher 
Education Center. Where coopera- 
tion among nearby institutions 
can be enhanced^ It must be; 
where both a community college 
and a technical college do not 
exist in an area^ the residents 
of the area deserve access to a 
broader program than a single 
Institution with a narrowly de- 
fined mission can offer. 

Numerous options for Improving 
educational opportunities through- 
out the state are within the 
scope of responsibility of the 
governing boards. In one region, 



Joint occupancy of a higher 
education center by two or 
inore institutions may be the 
best solution; In another area, 
reorganizing a University branch 
Into a center to provtde upper- 
dlvlslon and graduate programs 
or adding counsel lng» testing 
and community services In 
concert with other Institutions 
In the region may be the best 
answer. Another option to be 
considered Is the establishment 
of comprehensive community col- 
leges. 

Certainly If Connecticut were 
starting to define a system of 
higher education where none 
existed^ it would not establish 
three two-year components under 
three separate governing boards. 
Such a tripart 1 te system Is not 
typical In other states, it 
evolved in Connecticut as a 
result of multiple responses 
to unprecedented enrollment 
demands In the '50's and '60's. 
Many of the state's two-year 
campuses were established prior 
to 1965 when the public system 
of higher education was orga- 
nized and the Commission for 
Higher Education was charged 
wl th coordination. 

Critics of the present 
structure are concerned that 
there is unnecessary duplica- 
tion of administrative costs 
and programs while some needs 
go unanswered. There is merit, 
therefore, In studying the 
operation and function of the 
various two-year components 
and evaluating the gains In 
educational enrichment. 
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effectiveness and efficiency that 
might be realized by having a 
slngte board responsible for a1) 
two-year units !n the state. 

The Cofumisslon for Higher 
Education Is deeply cognizant of 
the concerns that potential 
changes create In the minds of 
studentSi faculty and administra- 
tors at Institutions. It Is the 
Commission's obllgatloni however, 
In concert with the constituent 
boards* to study In detail and 
to develop plans and actions that 
win be In the best Interest of 
students and of the statei both 
now and In the future* 

Readjustments, regardless of 
the course (s) chosen, must be 
carefully planned over a period 
of time to avoid any diminishing 
of needed educational services 
or any harmful effects on the 
Institutions involved. Some 
actions must be taken sequentially 
but first steps should begin 
immediately. 



► ACTIONS RECOMMENDED 

19 That the State Board of Bduca 
tion be relieved of responsi-- 
bility for the technical 
colleges and that new members 
be appointed to a Technical 
CQllege Board 

20 That the governing boards of 
all institutions offering 

a two'-year program or 
component consider how they 
can expand services to a 
region through combining 
efforts and resources 



21 That the governing Ix^ards 
of the state technical col-^ 
leges f the regional com*- 
munity colleges and the 
University, in conjunc 
ticn with the Commission 
for Higher Education, 
study and report, prior 

to July 1, 1975, on 
methods for improving the 
interface of the three two- 
year compo/ie/its in order 
to expand opportunities in 
the respective regions 

22 That facilities and support 
levels for the regional 
community colleges be 
significantly improved 

23 That Connecticut begin 
development of comprehend 
sive co^unity colleges 
with a defined technical 
program element in geo^ 
graphical locations where 
there is no technical col^ 
lege in reasonable prox" 
imity 

24 That courses be scheduled 
at the state's senior 
institutions in such a man- 
ner that state technical 
college students entering 
the junior year experience 
minimal difficulty in ar^ 
ranging a baccalaureate 
degree pxoyidin 

25 That the state technical 
colleges adopt the semester 
system in order to enhance 
program options for stu- 
dents who may wish to 
register for courses at 
more than one institution 



L Goals 

II. Current Climate 
III. Organization and Structure 



IV. ENROLLMENT 



V. Facilities 

VI. Programs 

VII. Nontraditional Approaches i:nd the External Degree 

VII 1. Transfer 

IX. Equal Opportunity 

X. Finance 

XI. Statewide Information System 

XII. Topics for Future Study 

XIII. Agenda for Action: When and By Whom 



• Modest increase in full-time 

undergraduates 

• Part-time undergraduates to exceed 

full-time 

• Information System data to include 

students from ninth grade 

• New clientele to total 11,000 



IV. ENROLLMENT 



An outstanding characteristic 
of the i960* s was the success 
of institutions of higher edu- 
cation (n Connecticut and in 
the nation in meeting the In- 
creased demand for post secon- 
dary education. A concurrence 
of events and att i tudes-- the 
increased bi rth rate after 
World War II, the desire of 
parents and their offspring 
for education beyond high 
school > the willingness of 
parents to pay tuition and of 
legislators and taxpayers to 
appropriate public funds for 
educat ion--resul ted In unprec- 
edented growth in enrollment 
during the ten-year period. 

In retrospect, the success 
of the colleges was phenomenal. 
They were prepared In great 
part by their experience during 
the 1950's by the influx of 
veterans from both the World 
War and Korean conflict, stu- 
dents whose aspirations for 
higher education were supported 
for the first time by federal 
funds provided under the well- 
known G. I • 8i 1 1 • 

The colleges learned they 
could provide education, with 
verve If not with total effi- 
ciency, to a greater portion 



of the population than had been 
considered el ther necessary or 
practical in the years preceding 
the war; The nation's growing 
economy, bolstered by the rush 
to rebuild Western Europe and 
Japan, easily absorbed the In- 
creased supply of college grad- 
uates. 

The growth In enrollment 
during the 1960's Is shown In 
Table 1 (p. 37). Note that 
Connecticut's rate of growth 
exceeded the average rate of 
growth in the nation as a whole. 

Not only were there more 
18-year-olds In the population; 
a greater percentage of these 
18-year-olds completed high 
school and aspired to and par- 
ticipated In postsecondary 
education (see Table 2, p. 37). 

In addition to expanding 
enrollments In its four-year 
colleges and universltiesi 
higher education in Connecticut, 
as elsewhere, accommodated the 
growing number of students by 
establishing a system of publ 1 c 
two-year colleges. The regional 
community colleges and state 
technical colleges provided 
opportunities for many--lnclud- 
ing a portion of the population 
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TABIC 1 



ENROLLMENT GROWTH, 1960-70 
CONNECTICUT 



I 

Fait 



Public 



Four-year coHeges 2t,S00 
( universities 
Two*year colleges - , 

sr. 606 

Independent 

Four-year colleges 30,800 
& unlversi ties 
Two-year col leges 



Fait 



52,SS3 

22,266 
7MT9 



TOTAL 



32.200 $1 »86i 
$3,800 125,680 



Percent 
Increase 
""T 



r 

Fail 

(000) 



UNITEt) STATES * 



Fall 
(000) 



Percent 
Incr ease 
~l 



1^3 


t,7^2 


i),280 


U6 


2^1? 




i,S2Q 


'M 


60 




2,010 




82 


60 


110 




TV 


yM 


2»120 






3,^09 


7»920 


U9 



* Pact Book in Higher Education^ ACE, Issue No. 1, 1973. 



TA8LE 2 



CONTINUATION RATE OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
CONNECTICUT 



Population, Age I8 

Number of High School 
Graduates 

Ratio of High School 
Graduates to ^^tai 
Population, Age 18 

Nufhber of High School 
Graduates Continuing 
Education 

Percent of High School 
Graduates Continuing In 
some type of Post- 
secondary Education 



I 

1960 
36,397* 
26,790 

.7^ 



58^ 



1321 

51 ,800* 
<i2.088 

.81 



IS,S'42 30, M6 



72% 



Percent 
Increase 

kit 

S7% 



96^ 



UNITED STATES 



i960 
(OOP) 

2.787 
1.86^ 

.67 



923 



sot 



1970 
(OOP) 



3,826 
2,906 

.76 

1,780 
6U 



Percent 
Increase 

37^ 
561 



93* 



*As of January 1 of following year 
Source: Conmlsslon for Higher Education 
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that previously had not partici- 
pated In higher education-- to 
continue beyond high school* 

A policy of open admission and 
a wide range of curricular offer- 
ings. Including both general 
education and career programSi 
Invited and attracted graduates 
who otherwise would have entered 
the labor market directly from 
secondary school or who would not 
have had an opportunity to com- 
bine work with study. In I960 
there was no state-supported two- 
year community college. By 1970 
there were 12 two-year colleges 
and four technical colleges with 
a total enrollment of more than 
22,000 students. 

Also during this decade, the 
Increases In appropriations voted 
by the state legislature to 
support public higher education 
more than kept pace with the 
increased enrollment. Acceptance 
of the concept that value received 
by both the Individual student and 
society justifies public support 
was demonstrated by an increase 
In appropriations for higher 
education operations--excluslve 
of funding for the Medical 
Center—from approximately $t3«8 
million In 1960-61 to $87.8 
million In 1970-71- This Is an 
increase of 536 percent compared 
to the 2^6 percent increase in 
total enrol Iment. It reflects 
both program development and 
attention to quality Improvement* 

STORM SIGNALS OF THE EARLY VO'S 
There were rumblings in the late 
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1960*s which should have been 
heeded by more of those Involved 
with higher education. A 
slackening state and national 
economy with fewer Job oppor- 
tunities for college graduates, 
threats of Inflation, a grinding 
combat In Vietnam, student dis- 
affection with the traditional 
roles and missions of colleges, 
changing standards of behavior 
caused by a move away from 
tradition and the "establishment" 
were evident before the numerical 
measures on college attendance 
became known. 

Abruptly In the fal I of 1971 , 
after a steady Increase since 
i960, the percentage of high 
school graduates continuing 
their education fell by one 
percent to 71 percent and then 
dropped precipitously to 66 
percent In fall 1972, the lowest 
continuation rate in a 13-year 
period. Although equations used 
to project future enrollment 
trends contain several factors, 
the most significant one Is the 
number of high school graduates 
who proceed directly to college. 
The decrease In the continua- 
tion rate did not result In a 
drop in total enrollment In 
higher education from fall 1970 
to fall 1972— enrollment actu- 
ally Increased one percent—for ' 
at least two reasons: the 
number of high school graduates 
increased during these two years, 
and a decrease In the continu- 
ation rate In any year has a 
delayed effect on total college 
enrol Iment. 

This declining rate of high 
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school graduates who continue on 
In postsecondary educatlon--and 
uncertainty as to whether It Is a 
temporary or a long-term trend-*- 
is one oiF higher education's 
fraj or problems. It presents a 
significant dilemma to those who 
attempt to forecast future enroll- 
ments. If, for example, the per- 
centage of public high school 
graduates who go on to four-year 
co) leges should fall as much as 
10 percent below present rates, 
and If, at the sarr.; time, attri- 
tion rates for those who enter 
college should increase by ten 
percent, calculations Indicate 
that there would be a 12 percent 
decrease In four-year college 
enrollment during the five-year 
period ending In 1978. One means 
of reducing that possibility is 
to extend opportunity in higher 
education to Individuals In our 
society who have been effectively 
denied that opportunity by cir- 
cumstance. 

Studies which assume that the 
present rate of public high 
school graduates who continue to 
two-year colleges will remain 
constant and that attrition rates 
will increase by ten percent 
Indicate that enrollment growth 
In the two-year colleges during 
the five-year period ending In 
1978 will be limited to less than 
two percent. 



ALTERNATIVES TO DECLINING 
ENROLLMENT 

Enrol Iment est Imates for Connec 
1 1 cut from the Commission for 
Higher Education's research 



division are somewhat more 
optimistic. While forecasting 
enrollment demand for the future 
Is extremely difficult, this 
Plan projects a modest increase 
In traditional students. 

The principal statistical 
basis for the projection of In- 
creasing enrollments In higher 
education is that the number of 
high school graduates will 
Increase from ^^,500 in 1972 to 
52,900 in 1979> the year in 
which the number of high school 
graduates will be at a maximum. 

When latest estimates of the 
rates at which high school 
graduates will attend college 
and of the attrition rates among 
college students are applied, 
together with measures of other 
variables, the formula projects 
an Increase of six percent in 
ful 1 -t ime undergraduate students 
over the five-year period from 
197^ to 1978. 

Colleges and universities 
throughout the United States, 
faced with a similar situation, 
are stepping up their efforts to 
recruit students. A stated goal 
of the state system Is to pro- 
vide opportunities for post- 
secondary education for all who 
are qualified or who can become 
qualified. Although growth In 
opportunity in the '60's was 
significant, the colleges 'and 
untversitles--and the secondary 
schools — can do much more to 
extend educational advantages to 
more citizens. 

At the present time, kS percent 
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of all 1 8-year --olds In Connect- 
Icut either do not complete 
high school or do not engage In 
full-time study In any kind of 
postsccondary program. In total, 
Connecticut Is providing under- 
graduate opportunity In full- 
tlme> part-time and unclassified 
status to slightly more than 
half of Its undergraduate 
college-age population. Connect- 
icut, a high" Income state whose 
economy depends on educated man- 
power, can and must do more. 



With projected business growth* 
particularly In service Indus- 
tries, It Is reasonable to expect 
an In-mlgratlon of workers. The 
resources already exist to pro- 
vide the state's residents with a 
choice among types of education 
and institutions, careers and 
manners of living. The resources 
should be exploited to the 
fullest extent to attract persons 
who are not now participating In 
higher education but who can 
benefit from It. 




PROJECTED ACHIEVABLE ENROLLMENT 
FOR 1974-78 

The Comralsslon for Higher Educa- 
tion, as a planning agency, con- 
cerns Itself with total enrollment 
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demand and Indicates how It should 
be distributed among public en' 
private Institutions. 
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The method used in arriving at 
a projection of achievable enroll- 
ment for the first five years of 
the Master Plan Is one which 
forecasts the demand for full- 
time undergraduate places In all 
colleges and universities, 
public and Independent, In 
Connecticut. Ful l-tlme under- 
graduate enrollment Is used 
because the available data on 
this category of student are 
more accurate and more easily 
confirmed than are estlmato.s of 
part-time and unclassified 
students* The estimates made 
for future enrollment of full- 
time undergraduates are then 
extended to Include part-time 
undergraduates, and Ijoth full- 
time and part-time graduate 
students. These extensions are 
made on the basis of historical 
data which relate fuli-tlme 
undergraduate enrollment to the 
graduate and part-time enroll- 
ment. An additional eight 
percent Is added to the histor- 
ical base. This is an estimate 
of the students who will enroll 
In nontradi t lonal educational 
programs, obtain credit through 
alternative methods, and take 
advantage of other Increased 
opportunities for higher educa- 
tion, described elsewhere In 
this Plan. It is anticipated 
that these students, all of 
whom will be part-time, will 
total n,000 by 1978. 

Admittedly, projections of 
enrollment can be hazardous, 
particularly at a time v/hen 
many new variables are emerg- 
ing. The general method, 
however, is In common use and 



considered to be dependable. 

In brief, the formula utilized 
calculates separately for four- 
year and two-year Institutions 
the total student demand for 
places In Connecticut col leges. 
(For details, see Appendix, 
Exhibit 13J The formula In- 
volves the following factors by 
year: 

• The number of public and 
private high school grad- 
uates. 

• The percent of the public 
and the percent of the 
private school graduates 
continuing to four-year 
and two-year colleges. 

• A freshman demand figure 
for four-year and two-year 
colleges based on these 
continuation rates. 

• An allowance for earlier 
high school graduates who 
resume their education at 
the col lege 1 evel • 

• A total four-year and two- 
year freshman demand. 

J An extension of the demand 
for freshman places into 
an estimated demand for 
four-year and two-year 
places. 

• An estimate of the number 
of veterans who will enroll 
In four-year and two-year 
col leges . 

• An estimate of transfers 
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fnto four-year and two- 
year colleges. 

A total full-time student 
demand for four-year and 
two-year colleges. 

Subtraction of the esti- 
mated net out-mlgratlon 
of Connecticut students 
to Institutions In other 



states In the nation. 

• A projected full-time 
undergraduate enrollment 
for four-year and two- 
year col leges* 

When values are substituted 
for these varlablesi the estimate 
of student demand Is as shown In 
Table 3. 



TABLE 3 



TOTAL STUDENT OEHANO BY C0NNECT1C0T STUDENTS 
FOR FULL-TIME ONOERGRADUATE SPACES IN CONNECTICUT 



Fait of Year 

Four-Year Col leges 
C UnJ vers I tfes 

Actual 1970 

1972 

^Estimated 1973 

Projected 197'* 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 

Two -Year C o Ueqes 

kcfaa) 1970 
1971 
197i: 

*Gstlmated 1973 

Projected 197'* 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 



Mo. of Full*T»me 
Undergraduate 
Students 



59.836 
61,396 
61^270 



Percent 
Increase 
1^72 - 100.0 



62,280 

63,770 
65,570 
65,'»20 
66,250 
67,240 



1<«,01<l 
15.086 
1^,185 

15,120 

16»060 
16,070 
16»630 
16»640 
17.190 



100.0 

101.6 

lOti.l 
107.0 
106.8 
108.1 
109.7 



100.0 

106.6 

113*2 
113.3 
117.2 
117.3 
121.2 



^Actual figures for fall 1973 are: 
62,332 for four-year and 
H,211 for two-year colleges. 
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These total full-tfme under- 
graduate enroHment figures are 



distributed among the constit 
uent units as fol lows : 



TABLC «i 



PROJCCTCD rULL*TJ«£ UNOCRGRAOUATC CNROCLMCNTS, 
ey CONSTITUENT UNITS 



Tour-Year Colleges 
and Universities 


rail 1972 
Actual * 


fall 197^ 
Projected 


Fall 1978 
Projected 


Indepe rodent 
Univ. of Connecticut 
State Col leges 
U.S» Coast Cuard 


26.892 
1^.096 
19.199 
1.083 


28,000 
1^,850 
19,600 
1.120 


29,310 
15,830 
20,900 
1.200 


Subtotal 


61,270 


63,770 


67,2*»0 


Two-year Colleges 








Independent 

Reg» Cocnunlty Colleges 
Technical Colleges 


1,116 
10,838 
2,2J1 


1,110 
12,300 
2 ,6J0 


1»000 
13,390 
2,800 


Subtotal 


1*1,185 


16,060 


17,190 


TOTAL 


75,'t55 


79,830 


di4,<t30 



* Higher Education, Annual Enrollthent Survey ^ CHE, 1972 



When the full-time under- to total enrollment (as a head 

graduate projections are extended count), they appear as follows 

TABLE 5 

PROJECTED TOTAL ENROLLMENT 
By CONSTITUENT UNIT 



Pour-year Col leges 
and Universities 


Pall 1972 
Actual 


Fall 197^ 
Projected 


Fall 1978 
Projected 


Independent 
Univ. of Connecticut 
State Colleges 
U. S. Coast Guard 


^9,278 
20, 5H 
32,^*12 
1 ,08? 


50,900 
21,^0 
33,^100 
1,120 


55,250 
26,500 
35.800 
1,200 


Subtotal 


103,317 


106,670 


118,750 


Two-year Colleges 








Independent 

Reg. ConiTTKintty Colleges 
Technical Colleges 


1,913 
21,^77 


2.000 
23,900 
6,300 


3,000 
29 ,000 
7,800 


Subtotal 


28,802 


32,200 


39,600 


TOTAL 


132,119 


139,070 


158,550 



An overview of these projec- 
tions can be obtained by listing 
the growth rates In the college- 



age populations together with 
the projected growth rate In 
the college populations. 



TABLE 6 



RATES OF GROWTH SHOWING 1972 AS BASE YEAR (100. 0") 
AMONG POPULATIONS AND ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS 



Full -Time 

Connecticut Undergraduate 
r n Demand Total 





18 yr. 


H.S. 


18-21 yr. 


4 yr. 6 2 yr. 


Enrol Iment 


Year 


olds 


Graduates 


olds 


(Table 3) 


(Table 5) 


1972 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1973 


102.9 


10'».7 


lOlt.O 


102.6 




197'* 


106.5 


106.3 


107.8 


105.8 


105.3 


1975 


108.8 


113.2 


in. 5 


108.2 




1976 


109.6 




115.0 


108.7 




1977 


109.5 


116. 5 


117.1 


109.9 




1978 


111.2 


117.8 


118.7 


111.9 


120.0 


1979 


110.0 


119.1 


119.7 






1980 


107.8 


116.8 


119.5 







OBSERVATIONS 

The projections contained In 
this report for full-time under 
graduate enrollment represent 
approximately 35 percent of the 
state's college-age population. 

In a state whose chief resource 
is the skill of Its educated 
citizens, a goal In the '♦O percent 
range would be modest. 

However, In the present envi- 
ronment, In which the rate of high 
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school graduates going on to 
college Is falling, It seems un- 
realistic to project full-time 
undergraduate enrollment at a 
higher level than this for the 
near term. This guardedly 
optimistic projection appears 
to be achievable. 

With regard to part-time under- 
graduate onrollments, It is anti- 
cipated that their rate of growth 
will exceed that In the full-time 
classification. During the last 
three years part-time undergraduate 

^♦5 



enrollment In the state has 
Increased 30 percent. Further 
Increases are projected as addt* 
ttonal services accrue to those 
citizens who are unserved or 
poorly served at present* This ► 
Includes, among others, young 
people who are not admitted to 
Institutions of higher education 
matnly because their academic 
potential Is not measured ade- 
quately by current admissions 
criteria, older persons who have 
not been encouraged to partlcl- . 
pate, and those financially 
unable to attend. 

In projecting and planning for 
the future, there is a serious 
need for data to enable planners 
to describe the college-age popu- 
lation In Connecticut which is 
not continuing with postsecondary 
education. Studies In other 
states Indicate that the abilities 
of this group would form a bell- 
shaped curve which would be 



skewed only moderately to the 
low side of the academic mea- 
surement range. 

ACTIONS RECOMMENDED 

26 That the Cormission for 
Higher Education jointly 
with the State Department 
of Education extend the 
college student data base 
in the planned Information 
System to include all high 
school students in Connect'- 
icut starting with the 
ninth grade 

27 That new student clientele 
be developed in response 
to the state's goal of 
providing maximum oppor-- 
tunlty in higher education 
with the expectation of 
serving an additional 
11,000 part-'time students 
by 1978 
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I. Goals 

II. Current Climate 

III. Organization and Structure 

IV. Enrollment 



V. FACILITIES 



VI. Programs 

VII. Nontraditional Approaches and the External Degree 

VIII. Transfer 

IX. Equal Opportunity 

X. Finance 

XI. Statewide Information System 

XII. Topics for Future Study 

XIII. Agenda for Action: When and By Whom 



9 Adoption of facilities standards 
0 Computerized facilities inventory 

# Access for physically handicapped 

# Top priority for coimunity college 

facilities 

# Increased facilities sharing 



V. FACILITIES 



Data on physical fad 1 1tles In 
public and private colleges In 
Connecticut have been recorded by 
the Commission for Higher Educa- 
tion oh a regular basis since 
1969. The 1972 report Includes 
all Institutions except Yale, 
University of Bridgeport and 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
It lists 10.7 million gross 
square feet of facilities In the 
public sector, Including leased 
space, and 9*2 million gross 
square feet In the private 
sector/ Using a current con- 
struction cost of $60 per square 
foot, which Includes site work 
and building equipment, the re^ 
placement value of this property 
Is $6^2.6 million and $553-3 
ml 1 1 Ion respectively , or a total 
of about $1.2 bill Ion. 

This physical Inventory 
amounts to 92.8 net assignable 
square feet for each ful 1-t Jme 
equivalent student, an amount 
not significantly out of line 
with current recommended stan- 
dards. The available data also 
show that the amount of space 
per student has Increased 
slightly during the decade for 
which such data are available. 

The situation In the public 
Institutions Included In the 

^9 
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totals and averages cited Is much 
less favorable. Public space per 
student declined by 19 percent 
during the '60*s despite exten- 
sive building programs and the 
use of temporary and leased 
facilities. 

The public average is 77-0 
square feet per student. Within 
this average, the state colleges 
are at 67*2, the technical col- 
leges at 77«8 and the regional 
community colleges lowest with 
41.7 square feet of assignable 
space per full-time equivalent 
student. This Includes 500,000 
square feet of space leased by 
the community colleges at a cost 
of $1.9 million per year. 

A lack of space Is clearly 
visible In the community college 
system; several of these recently 
established Institutions are 
without permanent campuses. The 
old factory which houses Greater 
Hartford Community College, for 
example, provides 36.6 net 
square feet per student; the 
modern factory which was leased 
for Housatonic has only 36.8 
net square feet per student. 
Norwalk*s converted factory pro* 
vides even less: 28.0 net square 
feet. At the bottom of the list 
Is Tunxls In Its leased shopping 



center with Just 25.6 net square 
feet per student • Even the new 
"temporary'Vcampus which houses 
Manchester Community College has 
grossly Inadequate space by 
normative measures with 29.7 net 
square feet per student. Gen- 
erally speaking, the colleges 
which lease evening-hour space 
from public schools have the 
most space per student. Mohegan 
Community College, which pur- 



chased a former high school, tops 
the list with 70. net square 
feet per student. 

A detailed analysis of the 
Information on which the averages 
are based reveals specific space 
Inadequacies. In study space, 
for Instance, which Includes 
book storage, the community col- 
leges show only 2.9 square feet 
per student. The technical 



TABLE 7 



AVAILASfLITY OF INSTRUCTIONAL ROOHS 
Average Hours Per Week 



Four-Year 
Univ. of Conn. , Storrs 
State Colleges 
Independent 

Two -Year 



No. of 
Institutions 
Included 

I 

n 



Univ. of Conn» Branches 5 

RegM Community Colleges II 

* Technical Col leges '* 

Independent 3 



Average Hrs./Week 
Rooms Ava 1 1 ab I e 

50 
71 
^9 



57 
5^ 
39 
50 



*Evenlng Instruction not reported 

Source: Analysis of Space Utilization in Connecticut Institutions 
of Higher Education, Fall, 1972. Prepared by the CHE, 
June, 1973. 



college student has 6.4 square 
feet of such space and the state 
college student has 9*6 square 
feet for study. 



UTILIZATION OF FACILITIES 

Part of the reason for the lower- 
than-average amounts of space 
per student In the public sector 
Is the increased use of late 
afternoon and evening hours for 
Instruction. Two factors have 



combined to produce this result: 
(1) Institutional Inability to 
accommodate students during 
hours of peak demand, even by 
using rooms not designed for 
Instruction, such as study rooms 
and conference rooms, and (2) an 
Increase In demand for Instruc- 
tion In evening hours by stu- 
dents who work full* or part- 
time. Table 7 demonstrates the 
degree to which Institutions 
have extended their Instructional 
hours to meet student needs. 
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CLASSROOM AND LABORATORY USAGE Instruct fonal day they have 

reduced the percentage of class- 

Data available from the room and laboratory usage below 

Commission for Higher Education normative use rates based on a 

for 1972 Indicate that as tjO-to-liS-hour week. Table 8 

Connecticut Instltutlo^is have Illustrates this situation and 

extended the length of their also Indicates some potential 

TABLE 8 

PERCENT OF ROOM USE DURING TIME AVAILABLE 



Recommended Per AO-Hour 



Classrooms Laboratories 
% % 



Week: Upper Division $5 35 

Univ. of Conn,, Storrs }\ 

State Col leges 60 kO 

Independent 2f8 25 

Recommended Per ^0-Hour 

Week; Lower Division 75 i^j 

Univ. of Conn. Branches kk 29 

RegM Community Colleges k$ 33 

Technical Colleges 57 33 

Independent 32 16 

Sources: Analysis of Space Utilization in Connecticut Institutions 

of Highet Education, Fall, 1972. CHE, June, 1973. 

Higher Education Facilities Planning and Manaqernent 

Manuals. WICHE, 1971. 



for enrollment growth In late 
afternoon and evening hours 
before expansion capability Is 
exhausted. 

One further measure of 

51 



facility utilization Is the per- 
centage of room capacity use 
each time the room fs occupied. 
This measure cannot be made 
wholly comparable since the 
number of chairs or work nations 



per room varies among Instltu^ 
tlons and may not conform to 
Institutional concepts of desir- 
able class size. As Table 9 



shows » usage by Connecticut 
Institutions generally exceeds 
the use rate recommended by 
WICHE, 



TABLE 9 

PERCEKTAGE OF STATION USE DURING ROOM USE 



Classrooms Laboratories 

% % 

Recommended Rate: 

\}pper Division 55 55 

Univ. of Conn., Storrs ^2 Jk 

State Colleges 67 63 

independent 52 6'i 

Recommended Rates 

Lower Division 67 85 

Univ. of Conn. Branches 52 69 

Reg'l Community Colleges 72 79 

Technical Colleges 67 79 

independent 62 62 



Sources t Maly&is of space UtilizAtion in ConMcticot inBtitvtiona 
of Higher ZdncAticn, rail, 1972, CHE, June, 1973- 

Higher Edncation Facilities Planning and Hanagemnt 
Manuals, WiCHE, 19/1. 



DETERMINATION OF SPACE NEEDS 

Ideally the amount of space 
needed by an Institution Is 
determined by Its Instructional 
program, the services which 
support this program, and the 
numbers of students, personnel 
and programs which must be accom- 
modated. While these vary 
greatly from one Institution to 
another, they may be generalized 
tor categories of institutions. 
These general Izattons afford 
some guidel Ines for Institutional 
planning and also indfcate the 



magnitude of probable future 
capital expenditure for purposes 
of state po> icy. 

Many states, In fact, have 
specified facility standards for 
higher education. While Connect 
Icut has not formally adopted 
such standards, a study made by 
the staff of the Commission for 
Higher Education In 1970 for a 
task force on taxation, made an 
estimate based on normative 
standards projecting fad 1 1 ty 
needs through the decade. The 
assumptions In this report were 
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that each full-time equivalent 
(FTE) student required 155 gross 
square feet of enclosed space 
and that each campus required 
^0 acres of land per 1000 FTE. 
Projecting these requirements In 
terms of anticipated unit costs 
of $60 per gross square foot of 
space, $'#,500 to $7,000 per acre 
of land and the 1980 projected 
enrollment, a total of $572 
mil Hon was derived. This esti- 
mate did not Include site 
development, equipment or Infla- 
tion. When these factors were 
added ^ the capital need for new 
facilities only, exclusive of 
renovation or replacement of 
existing space, appeared to be 
$850 million for the decade of 
the ^O's. 

The Commission for Higher 
Education questioned whether an 
expenditure of this magnitude 
would be In the best interests 
of the state, investigations 
were begun with the dual aim of 
achieving more realistic esti- 
mates of space needed and lower 
development costs. The latter 
aim has the full support of the 
Public Works Department which 
recently adopted construction 
management techniques and can 
now anticipate costs In the 
range of $^10 per gross sqi^are 
foot. Including site purchase, 
development and equipment. 
Using this cost estimate and 
assuming no Inflation, the 9.^1 
million gross square feet re- 
portedly needed by 1980 could be 
acquired for $376 mllUon. This 
amount, the Commission believes, 
can be reduced further if alter- 
native means of providing In- 



struction are uti 1 Ized. 



FIVE-YEAR PROJECTIONS FROM THE 
CONSTITUENT UNITS 

The above projections based 
on space standards do not vary 
greatly from the projections for 
capital expenditures through 
1978-79i prepared by the constit- 
uent units and filed with the 
Commission for Higher Education. 
The latter total $i|23.2 million. 
Including $97.2 million In 
revenue-producing facilities. 

Less than ten percent of the 
total amount, however, is for the 
regional community col lege system, 
although eight of the 12 colleges 
still require permanent campuses. 

Current requests for capital 
funds for other units, including 

Icut State College, a new or 
expanded campus to transform the 
two-year Stamford branch of the 
University into a four-year 
branch, and specific new buildings 
and considerable space renovation 
for several other Institutions, 
must also be taken into account. 
Some of these needs, such as 
Southern Connecticut's shortage 
of academic space, particularly 
science laboratories, are real 
and cannot go unmet Indefinitely. 

One special need is for more 
foci If ties that can accommodate 
th; physically handicapped. 
Another Is a change in the way 
revenue-producing buildings, such 
as student centers, dining and 
dormitory facilities, are financed. 
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Funding can no longer be borne 
by students without an excessive 
rise In fees; Increasing student 
fees sufficiently to cover amor- 
tization of these facM Itles 
win make the cost of higher 
education prohibitive for many 
students. 



WAYS TO SAVE 

There are a number of Influences 
that can reduce the Investment 
the publ Ic must make In facil- 
ities In order to maintain the 
commitment to higher education 
which the state made when It 
established the present public 
system and the institutions that 
comprise It. 

One way Is to lower the amount 
of space per student below the 
standard of 155 gross square 
feet used In the 1970 study. 
For Instance^ 119 gross square 
feet per student was agreed upon 
for the Central Naugatuck Valley 
Higher Education Center, The 
projected saving results from a 
design In which three two-year 
colleges share a common campus 
and make Joint use of most facil- 
ities. This principle has 
potential for statewide appl Ica- 
tlon as sites are chosen for 
community colleges now housed In 
leased fad 1 i ties. 

Another source of cost reduc- 
tion may be increased sharing of 
Independent college facilities 
with nearby public colleges. 
Legislation has been passed and 
rjodestly funded which allows 
public Institutions to lease 



facilities, programs and services 
from nonpublic institutions. If 
regional cooperation, as contem- 
pl^^ted In this Master Plan, 
results In an Integration of 
servlcest with full service a 
regional rather than an Instltu- 
1 1 one I god I , then shar I ng w1 1 1 
reduce both capital and operating 
costs. National ly» there are 
al ready more than 100 legally 
constituted edv^cat tonal consortia, 
whose organization has been 
spurred on by both common sense 
and economic necessity. 

Another factor that may affect 
capital costs Is the emergence 
of nontradit tonal styles of 
education. These Include credit 
by examination for learning 
achieved essentially outside the 
formal educational system and 
wider use of Instructional 
technologies I such as audio and 
video cassettes and computer 
storage that allow usage at 
points remote from the campus. 

An expanded use of work-study 
programs, utilizing specialized 
faci 1 1 ties off-campus as the 
learning environment, can also 
have a marked effect on the 
number of additional fact 1 1tles 
which need to be constructed. 

While taking Instruction to 
the student may result fn sciTie 
savings, the need for capital 
funding for equipment and build- 
ing renovations at campuses 
which develop as resource centers 
for nontradltlonal study may 
supplant the need for new build- 
tngs. Also, external degree 
programs may bring new students 



Into higher education or the 
year of study eliminated In a 
three-year baccalaureate program 
may be a stimulus to growth in 
graduate programs. 



THE FACILITIES PROCESS 

In order to assure that capital 
expenditures wl 11 fulfill but 
will not exceed actual need » 
careful attention must be given 
to the entire process from need 
projection through facility 
construction. This process--lf 
It Is to control costs and 
create facilities where rational 
criteria Indicate the greatest 
need--must involve cooperative 
dec I slon-making by several 
agencies: the Commission for 
Higher Education, the boards of 
trustees of the constituent 
units, the Public Works Depart- 
ment, the Department of Finance 
and Control, and the executive 
and legislative branches of the 
government. 

One possible way to arrive at 
a mutually acceptable decision 
regarding the state's Investment 
in higher education factlttles 
would be to establish a Joint 
task force with representatives 
of each of the concerned agencies 
to establish planning standards 
for the amounts of space to be 
constructed and the dollar cost 
1 imi tations . 



ACTIONS RECOMMENDED 

28 That each board of trustees 
provide for a comprehensive 



review of existing space 
and its utilization 

29 That these reviews be used 
to validate space needs for 
capital budget requests 

30 That these reviews make full 
use of review techniques such 
as those described in the 
Facilities Planning and 
Management Manuals published 
by the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher 
Education 

31 That each institution, 
utilizing a standing com- 
mittee of faculty and 
administrators, provide for 
estimates of current and 
projected facilities needs 
and comiTiUnicate these needs 
to its board of trustees 

32 That in every case where 
need is verified by board 
review, the alternatives of 
renovating, leasing or 
regional sharing be inves- 
tigated and reported along 
with capital requests 

33 That the Commission for 
Higher Education seek legis- 
lation and appropriate 
funding to assure that 
institutions of higher 
education may purchase pro- 
gram services and lease 
nonpublic spaces as alterna- 
tives to the construction of 
new facilities 

34 That every effort be made to 
locate new carapuses on sites 
which will lend themselves 



to shared use with existing 
institutions 

Thatf following approval of 
a request for major capital 
expenditures f the Commission 
for Hiijher Education, in 
cooperation with the Public 
Works Department and the 
Department of Finance and 
Control r establish proce* 
dures which involve these 
agencies f the appropriate 
board and institution in 
the process of planning, 
design and construction 



36 That all educational facil*' 
ities be constructed with 
full recognition of the 
needs of the physically 
handicapped 

37 That certain capital pre 
jects now classified as 
self^liquidating — such as 
student centers, dining 
halls and infirmaries-^''be 
removed from that category 
and that such existing 
projects be amortized at 
least in part from general 
fund appropriations 
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I. Gu.^ls 

II. Current Climate 

III. Organization and Structure 

IV. Enrollment 

V. Facilities 



VII. Nontradltlonal Approaches and the External Degree 

VIII. Transfer ^ 

IX. Equal Opportunity 

X. Finance 

XI. Statewide Information System 

XII. Topics for Future Study 

XIII. Agenda for Action: When and By Whom 



# Mission concept of program approval 

# Systeimide inventory on computer 



VI. 



PROGRAMS 



# Regional coordination of programs 



# Criteria for program evaluation 

# Annual review of programs 



• Higher priority for continuing 



education 



♦ Futures planning for year 2000 
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VI. PROGRAMS 



The llfeblood of a system of 
higher education Is the pro- 
grams It offers. Colleges are 
organized and funded and 
campuses are built In order 
to offer educational services. 
Educational programs are 
intended to assist Individuals 
in both their personal 
growth and their professional 
development, and to benefit 
society* How well an Insti- 
tution succeeds and how long 
It endures depends upon the 
quality and relevance of Its 
curriculum. 



CHALLENGES TO PROGRAM PLANNERS 

Offering programs that are 
timely Is critical, a fact 
that more and more educa- 
tional Inst ( tut Ions have 
discovered. Not only must 
the curriculum respond to 
personal, vocational and 
social needs, it must 
respond quickly If It Is 
to continue to attract and 
serve students. 

In practical terms, this 
means anticipating needs; 
initiating programs at the 
time when demand for them 
is keen; pruning programs 

S3 



that are unnecessarily duplica- 
tive and therefore prohibitively 
costly; and updating^ merging 
or phasing out courses that 
are outmoded. 

In Connecticut, responsibil- 
ity for making these difficult 
decisions Is shared by faculties, 
governing boards and the Com- 
mission for Higher Education. 
The role of each group relates 
to Its particular expertise: 
faculty members develop new 
academic programs; governing 
boards Judge their appropriate- 
ness to mission, need and 
support available; the 
Commlssloni as the coordinating 
agency, defines total statewide 
postsecondary needs and 
determines whether the programs 
being proposed contribute to 
the meeting of these needs. 



IMPORTANCE OF COORDINATION 

There are Hh postsecondary 
Institutions In Connecticut 
serving .approximately 150,000 
persons each year. They can 
be grouped Into seven categories 
as follows: 

Proprietary Schools 60 
Hospital Schools 28 



Independent Colleges fi 

Universities 25 

Technical Colleges k 

Community Colleges 12 

State Colleges k 

State University 1 

Col lectlvely, these Insti- 
tutions are capable of meeting 
the educational needs of all 
but a fraction of Connecticut's 
citizens. Since passage of 
P. A. 408 In 1973f proprietary 
schools may seek accreditation 
to grant degrees under the same 
policies that apply to the 
nonprofit Inst I tut ions, Over- 
a11| the diversity In size, 
objectives and capabilities 
of Connecticut's postsecondary 
Insti tutionS} while a unique 
strength worth preserving, 
makes coordination of effort 
difficult. It Is only 
natural that, among 
Inst i tuttonSy there will be 
some competition for students, 
resources and programs. 

Actions by public institu- 
tions can have a marked effect 
on the Independent colleges 
and vice versa. The present 
structure of higher education, 
however, provides adequate 
means to prevent unnecessary 
duplication and competition. 
The Commission's Subcommittee 
on Coordination of Planning, 
on which the constituent 
units and the Independent 
colleges are represented, and 
the groupings of Institutions 
In each of the six regions 
offer opportunities for the 
exchange of Information and 
the coordination of program 



development both regionally 
and statewide* To make the 
coordination of postsecondary 
education programs even more 
effective^ membership on the 
SCP should be broadened to 
Include a representative of the 
proprietary schools. 

► ACTIONS RECOMMENDED 

38 That membership of the 
Subcoimittee on Coordi- 
nation of Planning 
include one representa- 
tive from each of the 
constituent units in the 
public system, one from 
the Commission for 
Higher Education, one 
from the independent 
colleges and one from 
the proprietary schools 

39 That, in implementing its 
responsibility for bal^ 
anced statewide program 
offerings, the Subcom^ 
mittee on Coordination 
of Planning shall 

a) Act as a catalyst 

in encouraging cooperation 
between institutions in 
each of the six planning 
regions designated by the 
Comission and in the 
establishment of consortia 
where study shows that 
some formal collaboration 
will best serve the needs 
of students 

b) Take special note 
of programs offered by 
proprietary and nondegree- 
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granting institutions in 
which tbo program content 
might be evaluated for 
college transfer credit, 
such as courses in 
accounting, design tech" 
nology and nursing, 
among others 

c) Encourage the con- 
stituent units to develop 
new programs to serve 
additional students, in 
particular those who do 
not now continue their 
education upon graduation 
from high school 



PRESENT METHOD OF PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT 

Under the present method of 
program review, the faculty of 
the public lnstltutlon$ of 
higher education reconvnend 
initiation of a new program 
first at the Inst Itut fonal 
level, and then to the Insti- 
tution's governing board. If 
the board agrees that the 
program should be added to 
the curriculum, tt seeks the 
approval of the Commission for 
Higher Education. 

The Commission for Higher 
Education arranges for a review 
of the program by the Commis- 
sion's Subcommittee on 
Coordination of Planning (SCP) 
and Its ad hoc Program Commit- 
tee. They consider the need 
for the program In the state, 
whether or not It Is unnecessar- 
ily duplicative, its potential 
impact on institutions already 



offering similar programs, 
the ability of the Institution 
to initiate a quality program 
with existing or readily 
available resources, and the 
student demand, Tradi tional ly, 
Commission approval has 
followed the favorable recom- 
mendation of these two 
committees • 



MISSION CONCEPT OF PROGRAM 
PLANNING 

One way to facilitate the pro- 
cess of program development Is 
to amend the present practice 
of program approval In line 
with the mission concept 
(see Section Mi, page 26)* 
Application of the concept can 
be effective only if there Is 
a clearly defined and formally 
approved statement of each 
Institution's mission. 

The bases for institutional 
mission statements can be 
found In the description of 
the role and scope of the 
constituent units (see Goals, 
the report of Resource 
Group I, pages 57-73) and In 
the summary of the types of 
programs offered by each unit 
of postsecondary education (see 
Programs, the report of 
Resource Group IV, pages 88 -92). 

Once each Institution's 
current mission with reference 
to Its program objectives Is 
defined and formally approved, 
proposed program changes can 
be related to mission. Each 
board, when satisfied that a 
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program Is within an Institu- 
tion's mission and Is not In 
conflict with programs In 
other Institutions, can notify 
the Subcommittee on Coordination 
of Planning (SCP) of Its Intent 
to Initiate the program. If 
the SCP concurs that the 
program Is within the Institu- 
tion's mission, no further 
approval would be necessary. 

In the rare case that the 
SCP does not concur, the 
Institution can withdraw the 
proposal or It can ask that 
Its over-al 1 mission statement 
be revised to encompass this 
type of program. Also the 
Commission for Higher Education, 
In reviewing total state 
needs, may suggest to the 
constituent units revisions 
of mission statements to 
encourage the Initiation of 
programs for which there Is 
a demonstrated need. 

Until mission statements 
are adopted and until the 
recommendations altering the 
present method of program 
approval are Implemented, 
the present procedures will 
continue In effect. 



► ACTIONS RECOMMENDED 

40 That the mission concept 
of program development 
be endorsed and impie- 
men ted in the public 
system of higher 
education 

41 That, after a consensus 



has been reached among the 
constituent units as to 
ea,ch institution's 
mission, the definitions 
of mission that are 
agreed upon and approved 
by the Comission for 
Higher Education, within 
the limitations of the 
statutes, be used as the 
basis for new program 
development and for the 
evaluation of performance 

42 That all proposed program 
additions and changes be 
reported to the Subcom^ 
mittee on Coordination of 
Planning for information 
purposes and for obtaining 
concurrence from that 
body that the new programs 
are within the defined 
missions 

43 That new programs being 
reported to the Commission 
be accompanied by a 
report of the reactions 
of other institutions 

in the same planning 
region 

44 That the institutions in 
each of the six regions, 
insofar as possible, 
mediate programmatic and 
geographic disagreements 
with respect to initiation 
of programs before refer^ 
ring the matter to the 
Subcommittee on Coord i^ 
nation of Planning 

45 That the Subcommittee on 
Coordination of Planning 
review all proposed new 
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programs for purposes of 
regional and statewide 
coordination and to verify 
that programs comply with 
mission 

46 That, when an institution 
proposes initiating a nw 
program that is not with-- 
in its defined mission, 
the Subcomittee on 
Coordination of Planning, 
reflecting its belief 
that the program shovld 
be introduced, recommend ^ 
to the Commission that the 
mission statement be 
revised 



CONCERNS ABOUT DUPLICATION 

A major weakness of the present 
system of program approval Is 
the lack of any formalized 
procedures for review of pro- 
grams once they are instituted. 

Most new programs, the 
Resource Group on programs 
found, appear to be Justified 
at the time they are Inl tiated. 
However, needs change and unless 
curricula are reassessed con- 
stantly, It Is possible for 
unnecessary duplication to 
occur. 

In recent years, for example, 
institutions nationwide have 
made an intensive effort to 
develop "relevant" programs In 
the health professions, where 
shortages were projected. From 
1965 through 1972, the Commis- 
sion for Higher Education 
licensed a total of 153 new 



programs, of which 22 were In 
health fields. It now appears 
that these programs may produce 
an oversupply In some health 
career fields. 

A similar situation may be 
developing In teacher education. 
Several Independent Institu- 
tions, with the requisite 
resources available, have re- 
ceived accreditation for 
programs In teacher education 
at a time when other Institutions 
are grappling with the problem 
of overproduction of teachers 
In the face of lessening 
demand. 

The elimination of existing 
programs, however, Is a 
sensitive problem which con- 
fronts higher education 
nationally. As higher education 
moves from a period of rapid 
growth to a more stable period, 
most states are searching for 
solutions. They are difficult 
to obtain. 

Some dupl Icatlon, of course, 
is necessary. There may be a 
need for ten sections of a 
course on one campus or one 
section at each of ten different 
campuses. Liberal arts programs 
are offered at every college and 
university In Connecticut 
because they are necessary to 
provide the general educat Ion 
component required for all 
students. The geographic 
location of an Institution and 
the characteristics of Its 
student body — whether they 
are residents or commuters 
are also Important factors 
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In determining the necessity 
of a program. 

In order to plan effectively, 
all colleges, when developing 
new programs or considering the 
deletion of obsolete programs, 
need to have available to them 
the most recent and accurate 
Information on programs and 
program planning within the 
region and the state. Th^ 
Commission for Higher Education, 
Ih order to coordinate programs 
effectively, also needs to 
know what programs are being 
planned. 

While confidential Ity about 
proposed programs Is not 
generally necessary, It can be 
maintained as It has been In 
the past. When an Institution 
Indicates to the Commission 
that It prefers to have Its 
projected program plans kept 
confidential, the Commission 
does not make the Information 
publ Ic. 



► ACTIONS RECOWENDEO 

47 That the constituent 
units and the Contnission 
for Higher Education 
define criteria for 
identifying prograios 
that are obsolete or 
unnecessarily duplicative 

48 That for input to the 
Information System (I/S) 
each of the constituent 
units submit to the 
Commission for Higher 
Education, in a form 
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prescribed by the Coimis-^ 
sion, an inventory of 
programs currently being 
offered and that the 
independent institutions 
be requested to submit a 
similar inventory 

49 That the Commission for 
Higher Education maintain 
a complete and current 
inventory of existing 
programs 

50 That inventory reports 
from the constituent 
boards be accompanied by 
a listing of programs 
being deleted, merged or 
shelved, with identifi- 
cation of the criteria 
which were used in 
deciding upon the changes 

51 That all Institutions, 
public and private, be 
requested to submit 
annually to the Ccmnission 
for Higher Education a 
five-year projection of 
the program changes they 
are considering 

52 That the Commission for 
Higher Education provide, 
on a continuing basis, 

to all institutions, 
public and independent, 
the most up-'tcdate 
information about emerging 
program needs 

53 That the Commission keep 
the public and the 
administrative emd legis** 
lative branches of the 
state government apprised 



of program needs and the 
efforts being made to meet 
them 



PROGRAM APPRAISAL 

A major purpose of regional and 
state accrediting procedures 
Is to assure the publ Ic of the 
quality of Intructlonal 
programs. 

Regional accreditation by 
the New England Association of 
Schools and Colleges Is sought 
on a voluntary basis and Is not 
required by the state for 
operation. A parallel program 
of 1 Icensure and accred I tat lon» 
however^ is required In the 
General Statutes. This function 
Is performed by the Commission 
for Higher Education* 

Accreditation procedures, 
while evaluating the academic 
soundness of programs, are 
not Intended to measure the 
need ror the programs. The 
need to merge, revise and 
el iminate programs, however, Is 
unavoidable as higher education 
approaches an enrollment 
plateau and enrollments In new 
programs draw students from 
old ones. A more formal 
ongoing evaluation of programs 
appears to be necessary. 

Many states are attempting 
to Identify meaningful Indica- 
tors of academic performance. 
Suggested measures Include 
"productivity" and the cost/ 
revenue relationship of courses 
and programs, both of which 
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are difficult to evaluate. 
However^ the lack of specific 
and agreed-upon criteria for 
Identifying programs which 
should be merged, revised or 
eliminated should not delay 
the review of existing programs. 
The Commission for Higher 
Education and the boards of 
trustees of the constituent 
units, with the assistance of 
recognized authorities, 
should begin Immediately to 
formulate procedures for 
program review. 

The educational value and 
quality of programs should 
be examined and evaluated 
along with such factors as 
enrollment, degrees awarded, 
manpower projections and cost 
effectiveness. 

When procedures have been 
established, each constituent 
unit should begin to review 
approximately one-fifth of Its 
program offerings yearly, so 
that all programs will be 
reviewed at least every five 
years. Reports of the review 
should be forwarded to the 
Commission for Higher Education 
for Informatldn and planning 
purposes. Programs which do 
not meet minimum standards for 
continuance should be scrutinized 
closely by the constituent units 
and boards should urge tnstltu^ 
tlons to delete programs and 
departments when necessary to 
keep the curriculum current. 

Ad hoc committees made up of 
In^state and out-of-state 
members with a variety of 



competenclest Including knowl«- 
edge of the academic fleldi 
active practice In the career 
for which the programs prepare 
students^ and experience In 
evaluating cost effectiveness, 
should be available upon re- 
quest to any institution 
desiring their services. 



► ACTIONS RECOMMENDED 

54 That the Comnission for 
Higher Education and the 
boards of trustees of 
the constituent units 
establish procedures for 
the performance evaluation 
of programs 

55 That each board of 
trustees, following the 
agre*}ment on procedures, 
review 20 percent of 
each institution's 
programs yearly and 
provide the Commission 
for Higher Education 
with a report of its 
findings 

56 That the Commission for 
Higher Education and the 
constituent boards 
utilize these reports as 
a major basis for plan'* 
ning in the area of 
program development and 
offerings 



CAREER EDUCATION 

There are many ways to add to 
the dimensions of traditional 
programs without departing 



froo tested and accepted 
teaching techniques. Four of 
the most common approaches, 
used In 1 Imlted ways In 
Connecticut, are expanding 
career-oriented programs, up- 
grading the quality and status 
of continuing education. 
Incorporating work experience 
Into the curriculum, and par- 
ticipation in international 
educat Ion. 



In a time of economic strin- 
gency, maintaining both high 
quality 1 Iberal arts and careers- 
oriented programs is a challenge 
The task Is further complicated 
by difficulties in anticipating 
student preferences and In 
obtaining accurate manpower 
projections. 

However, the distinctions 
between libera) arts and 
technical education are not as 
extreme as some suggest. As 
early as 1929, Alfred North 
Whitehead In The Aims of 
Education argued against the 
assumed distinctions: 

The antithesis between 
a technical and a 
liberal education is 
fallacious* There 
can be no adequate 
technical education 
which is not liberal , 
and no liberal educa^ 
tion which is not 
technical . . . . 

in Connecticut, despite 
rising enrollments In vocational 
or career-oriented education, 
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there \ i little danger that the 
I ibera) arts wl 1 1 disappear* 
To be accredited, an Inst I tu- 
tfon--even a technical col lege 
-*must Include a liberal arts 
component In its curriculum, 
and there Is still a preponder-" 
ance of liberal arts In the 
total currlcular offerings of 
the state's Institutions. 

Whether a student selects a 
I Iberal arts or an occupational 
program, or a mix of the two, 
he should have the opportunity 
to make the choice; this Is one 
of America's most significant 
freedoms. The burden Is on the 
system of higher education and 
the institutions that comprise 
It to provide a multipl tci ty 
of programs that are timely and 
to support with counsel Ing the 
Individual's capability for 
making choices. 



► ACTION RECOMMENDED 

57 That Connecticut seek to 
offer/ within the state' s 
totality of offerings, a 
blend of academic and 
occupational learning 
programs that will serve 
all learners at all 
levels of postsecondary 
instruction in their 
quest for productive 
careers and rewarding 
lives 



CONTINUING EDUCATION 

The growth in part-time enroll- 
ments and the popularity of 



courses after i»;00 P.M. and on 
weekends should be clues 
enough to Institutions that 
there^ Is an eager audience here 
for higher education. Custom- 
arily thought of as an adult 
audience, It Is becoming more 
conglomerate al 1 the time. It 
may Include young people who 
work or simply wAnt to avoid 
8:00 A.M. classes, retired 
people who want to get a 
degree, women whose education 
was Interrupted while they had 
their families, members of 
minority groups who were unable 
to attend college previously, 
businessmen who want further 
education or retraining, and 
almost any other category of 
citizen one can name. Some are 
seeking baccalaureate or 
associate degrees; others are 
in noncredlt programs. 

The report of Resource 
Group V on Improvement of 
Opportunity estimates that an 
additional five percent of 
Connecticut's adult population, 
or approximately 85,000 persons, 
would participate In higher 
education If the present system 
were more sensitive to their 
special needs and problems. 

The majority of these 
potential students want quality 
education carrying credit 
toward degrees. Attracting them, 
especially If attendance Is made 
convenient. Is proving to be 
much easier than filling up 
the full-time undergraduate 
ranks, as many colleges from 
California to Connecticut are 
discovering. 
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In Connecticut, 35 percent of 
the 1972-73 enrollment at the 
staters colleges and universi- 
ties, public and private, 
consisted of part-time students, 
most of them attending courses 
that met after 4jOO P.M. 
Southern Connecticut State 
College, for example, Is 
serving approximately 5*000 
part-time students who make up 
about kO percent of the 
college's total student body. 
Part-time students at the 
University of Hartford 
accounted for 57 percent of 
Its 1972-73 enrollment. 

The University of Connecti- 
cut has a department of 
Continuing Education for 
Women offering counseling and 
noncredit courses making It 
possible for women to go back 
to school for a short-term 
course that will make them 
more aware of available 
educational opportunities and 
potential careers. 

The distinction, In fact, 
between continuing or adult 
education and the regular 
curriculum is fading fast. 
Already many colleges and 
universities are undergoing a 
transition In which teaching of 
part-time and adult students, 
at a time convenient to them, 
Is becoming an integral 
function of the Institution 
rather than a small, auxiliary 
enterprise offered mainly as a 
public service. This emergence 
of continuing education as a 
respectable and integral part 
of college is related to 



several national trends; 

• Growing recognition by 
society that education 
is a 1 tfelong process; 

m Rapidly changing tech- 
nologies that require 
continual updating of 
knowledge and skills, 
and sometimes necessi- 
tating career changes; 

• The demonstrated willing- 
ness of working adults 
and their employers to 
pay for courses that meet 
their needs; 

• The re-evaluatlon of 
traditional practices of 
colleges In seeking new 
cl lentele. 



PROBLEMS TO BE RESOLVED 

Too often planning for continuing 
education programa has a low 
priority and the students 
enrolled are accorded second- 
class status. 

A lack of coordination 
between programs within regions 
can result In gaps on the one 
hand or unnecessarily duplica- 
tive and competitive programs 
on the other/ The qualifica- 
tions and compensation of 
faculty are often lower than 
those of the permanent full- 
time faculty. 

Frequently continuing educa- 
tion programs are offered on a 
self-sustaining basis. This 
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can result \n Inequities In 
charges to students, with p^rt- 
time students— unlike their 
fulHtlme counterparts—paying 
full Instruct loni) costs. They 
also may have limited access to 
many student services. Programs 
may be limited, for budget and 
administrative reasons/ to 
offerings of proven success. 

To meet the growing demand, 
Institutions must diversify 
the programs offered, teach at 
new locations and at different 
hours. Faculty must be compen- 
sated equitably and receive 
the same credit toward promo- 
tion as for any other teaching. 
Financial aid to deserving and 
needy adults and part-time 
students must be provided. The 
Commission for Higher Education 
and other constituent units, In 
preparing enrollment projections 
and budgets, must continue to 
take Into account the growth 
In part-time and nontradi tlonal 
course registration. 



► ACTIONS RECOMMENDED 

58 That the Subcoimittee on 
Coordination of Planning 
in conjunction with the 
Department of Education 
develop closer coordina- 
tion between the continu- 
ing education prograios 
offered by the colleges 
and those given by the 
high schools* 

59 That the institutions in 
each of the six regions 
publish a cormon 



directory or catalog <fe- 
scribing the continuing 
education courses avails 
able in all Institutions 
within the region and 
indicating the credits 
that can be earned by 
successful completion of 
each course 

WORK EXPERIENCE 

In many career fields the re- 
lationship of the educational 
Institution to Industries or 
other Institutions which will 
employ the graduate ts 
Important. 

Very successful work-study 
programs have been developed 
In which employed students work 
on Jobs related to their studies 
and receive academic credit for 
demonstrated competency. Class- 
room requirements may be 
satisfied on campus or at the 
place of business, utilizing 
el ther travel 1 Ing professors 
or authorized Instructors from 
the employer's staff, or by 
television (see Section VII, 
Nontradi tlonal Approaches). 

An advantage of closer 
Interaction between Institutions 
and business, as well as 
government and community 
agencies, Is In the vital area 
of student guidance. Associa- 
tion with knowledgeable 
practitioners In a field will 
not only help students form 
their career goals and under- 
stand the relevance of course 
work, but It may also lead to 
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revUlons In academic programs 
to achieve a better transition 
from preparation to practice. 

► ACTION RECOMMENDED 

60 That the Commission for 
Higher Education encour- 
age the constituent units 
to integrate work exper^^ 
ience into the curriculum 
where appropriate and to 
develop ways to grant 
academic credit for work 
experience that is re- 
lated to program content 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

At present there are relatively 
few exchanges of faculty or 
students between Connecticut's 
Institutions of higher educa- 
tion and those in other 
countries. 

Edwin 0. Relschauer in 
Toward the 21st Century^ 
Education for a Changing 
World discusses the effect the ' 
speed of change is having on 
International relationships and 
the failure of education to 
keep pace. 

Before long, humanity will 
face many grave difficulties 
that can only be solved on 
a global scale. For this 
there must be a much 
higher degree of under'^ 
standing and a far greater 
capacity for cooperation 
between disparate peoples 
and nations than exist now» 



Education* . * as it is 
presently conducted in this 
country '-'-and in evory 
other country in the 
world B . .is not moving 
rapidly enough in the 
right direction to produce 
the knowledge about the 
outside world and the 
attitudes toward other 
peoples that may be 
essential for human survival 
within a generation or two»^ 

A number of Connecticut 
Institutions offer a Junior 
year abroad or contract with 
Institutions in other states to 
include Connecticut students in 
established programs. Increas- 
ing such student and faculty 
exchanges would be of sig- 
nificant benefit to the 
individuals and Institutions 
involved and ultimately to the 
state. 



► ACTION RECOMMENDED 

61 That the constituent 

units consider expanding 
programs in international 
education, including 
student and faculty 
exchanges 

SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL EMPHASIS 

Besides the four aspects of 
higher education cited for 
further attention throughout 
the stated-career education, 
continuing education, work-study 
and international education — 
preparation for several 
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professional fields deserves 
special attention, including 
the health professions; 
veierlnary medicine; teacher 
education; environmental 
sclencei and criminal 
administration. 

Health Care. The growth of 
Medicare and Medicaid, and the 
changing nature of health-care 
delivery through the team 
approach^ will expand sig- 
nificantly the demands for 
health manpower. The Coninis* 
slon for Higher Education and 
the higher education community 
--recognizing that cocnmunity 
service can be an Integral 
part of a training program-- 
must continue to work with 
other organizations Involved 
In Improving health care. 
Among the organizations In- 
volved are the Connecticut 
Hospital Association, the 
Institute of Health Manpower 
Resources, the Connecticut 
Regional Medical Program, and 
the various professional 
groups of practitioners. 

Veterinary Medicine* There 
is no school of veterinary 
medicine In all of New England 
nor In New Jorsey. The New 
England Board of Higher 
Education (NEBHE) released a 
report In August, J973, citing 
the urgent need for such a 
school and recommending 
establishment of a regional 
college In Worcester, Massa* 
chusetts, adjacent to the 
Massachusetts Medical School. 
The University of Connecticut 
at Storrs and at Farmlngton 



arc mentioned also as possible 
locations, The plan calls for 
Joint support by all the New 
England states according to a 
cost-sharing formula* The 
Commission for Higher Education 
is In close communication with 
NEBHE on this matter. 

Teacher Education. When the 
Commission for Higher Education 
was established In 1965, it was 
given a specific mandate to 
study teacher education and to 
make recommendations to the 
General Assembly In subsequent 
years. The Commission takes 
this assignment seriously. 

Connecticut developed the 
first legislation In the country 
designed to Improve the practice 
teaching experience of beginning 
teachers through pilot programs 
(Public Act 196^-761), and 
teacher education Is a major 
activity of two of the five 
constituent units: the state 
colleges and the University 
of Connecticut, 

In 1973, the Joint Committee 
on Teacher Education of the 
Commission for Higher Education 
sponsored the establishment of 
the Bernard-Engleman Fellowship, 
named for a former U.S. 
Commissioner of Education and 
a former Connect I cut Commis* 
s loner of Education. Each year 
Individuals will be nominated 
by the colleges and school 
systems In Connecticut to 
serve as fellows. These In- 
dividuals will act as coordi- 
nators for cooperative 
arrangements among colleges. 
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school systems and cownunttles 
withtn the state. Among their 
goals will be the Identification 
of programs to Improve teaching 
and the encouragement for 
co)1qges and elementary and 
secondary school systems to 
pursue these Improved 
practices. 

Even when teachers are not 
!n short supply^ It Is still 
incumbent upon Connecticut to 
Improve their preparation and 
performance. Teacher education 
Is one of the major services 
that the state must offer to 
assure an educated constituency. 
There Is a need, for example, 
for more bl lingua) teachers 
and counselors at all educa*- 
tlonal levels. The number 
currently being graduated In 
these specialties by 
Connecticut's Institutions Is 
Inadequate. 



EMERGING NEEDS 

Occupational opportunities In 
both environmental science and 
criminal administration are 
expanding. Preparation of 
personnel for these and many 
other expanding fields will 
require Interdlsctpl Inary 
programing and new combinations 
of experience. 

These are only two of a 
number of examples that could 
be cited to Illustrate the 
continuing need for higher 
education to diversify Its 
program offerings In response 
to changing needs. 



► ACTIONS RECOMMENDED 

62 That Connecticut continue 
to participate in planning 
for a regional veterinary 
medical school in the 
northeast and that it 
share with other states 

in the support of such a 
school 

63 That the institutions 
preparing teachers 
continue to develop 
close relationships with 
the schools and with 
significant ccmnunity 
groups including those 
representing minorities 



COWUNITY SERVICE 

Traditionally higher education 
In America has participated 
actively In solving society's 
problems. Connect Icut's 
Institutions are no exception. 
All of the constituent units 
participate In community 
service activities, often In 
conjunction with established 
agencies or community groups. 
The programs Include noncred It 
courses and other specially 
designed educational activities 
which the college Is uniquely 
qualified to provide and for 
which there Is an unfilled 
need In the community. 

Interested faculty and 
selected students, for example, 
may work with community con- 
sultants to resolve a problem. 
In the process, both teaching 
and learning become more vital 
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and realistic. In some c^ses, 
community service programs are 
absorbed Into the collegers 
regular curriculum, helping to 
ke' .p (t current. 

Jn 1973, two of Connecticut's 
community service programs, 
funded through the Commission, 
wure chosen by the National 
Advisory Council on Extension 
and Continuing Education as 
potential national models. 
They are "Money Management for 
the Small Businessman,'* offered 
Jointly by the University of 
Hartford and Manchester 
Community College, and "'Program 
for Paraprofesslonal Trainers,'' 
directed by the University of 
Connecticut's School of Social 
Work. 



► ACTIONS RECOMMENDED 

64 That Connecticut's 
institutions of higher 
education, in consulta-^ 
tion with local citizen 
groups, assume major 
responsibility for 
providing the training 
component in diversified 
community service pro- 
grams, including 
noncredit courses, that 
are responsive to 
unfilled citizen needs 

65 That a high priority be 
given to commiunity 
service programs that 
will reach children 
below college age and 
their parents to inform 
them and stimulate their 



interest in higher 
education and its 
accessibilitif in 
Connecticut 



LONG-RANGE PLANNING 

A master plan must Include 
long-range planning at the 
same time that It copes with 
short-term changes. 

Some Inst 1 tut Ions have 
already established long- 
range planning committees; 
all postsecondary institutions 
must be looking at least five 
to ten years ahead while con- 
tinuing to provide course 
offerings that students 
request now. 

it Is not enough for post- 
secondary education to be in a 
position by 1979 to provide the 
numbers of business students, 
social scientists or other 
graduates which society will 
need* An attempt must be made 
to project what each career 
field may require in the year 
2000 and after, and to 
prepare students now so that 
they can be productive In the 
economic, social and political 
circumstances of the anticipated 
future. 

This type of futures research 
entails assessing the effects 
of rapidly changing social, 
economic and technical circum- 
stances on the validity and 
usefulness of the educational 
programs now provided and 
deciding what adaptations may 
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be necessary. The question ts 
whether the kind of education 
offered today-^-how students 
learn to reason and adapt to 
change--wlll be useful to 
them during their productive 
lives. 

More research Is needed on 
the relationships among various 
academic disciplines, the 
effects of the accelerating 
information explosion, and 
ways in which programs can 
prepare students for the long* 
range as well as the Immediate 
future. 



► ACTION RECOMMENDED 

66 That the Governor appoint 
a coiru.iission that will in-- 
elude representatives of 
the State Labor Department, 
the Stcite Department of 
Comierce, the Office of 
State Planning, the State 
Department of Education, 
the higher education 
community and other cognate 
groups to determine what 
kinds of education are 
required to prepare 
students for life in the 
year 2000 and after 
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I. Goals 

II. Current Climate 

III. Organization and Structure 

IV. Enrollment 

V. Facilities 

VI. Programs 



VII. NONTRADITIONAL APPROACHES AND THE 
EXTERNAL DEGREE 



VIII. Transfer 

IX. Equal Opportunity 

X. Finance 

XI. Statewide Information System 

XII. Topics for Future Study 

XIII. Agenda for Action; When and By Whom 



0 Expanded use of instructional 
technology 

# Funding of pilot projects 

# New ways to measure performance 

# Credit by examination 

% Credit for work experience and 
independent learning 

# Implementation by Board for State 

Academic Awards 



VII. NONTRADITIONAL APPROACHES AND THE EXTERNAL DEGREE 



The conventional model for higher 
education has been the four- 
year residential college attended 
full-time by students generally 
ranging In age from 18 to 2k. 
This falls far short of providing 
equal educational opportunity, 
however, and pressures for change 
have been mounting: 

• To offer more options and 
broaden access to higher 
education; 

• To give academic credit 
for knowledge and skills 
acquired outside the class- 
room; 

• To make Institutions more 
responsive to needs; 

• To improve Institutional 
productivity. 

The nation's colleges and 
universities are demonstrating 
that they can adapt. Currently 
they are utilizing the new 
communications technology to 
broaden access and they are seek- 
ing ways to grant credit on the 
basis of performance v/lthout 
lowering academic standards or 
lessening the value of a degree. 

The two most critical aspects 



of nontradttlonal education are: 

1) Developing alternate methods 
of delivering quality programs 
at times and places convenient 

to students on or off campus, and 

2) Devising ways to measure 
each Individual's knowledge 
and ski 1 Is, Irrespective of 
the means by which the learning 
was acquired, in order to 
award academic credit and "ex- 
ternal" degrees. 

Prime prospects for non- 
traditional or alternate 
approaches to higher education 
are the millions of persons 
excluded by the time, space, 
and cost 1 Imi tatlons of 
traditional programs from 
earning college credits and 
a degree. The new clientele 
to be served by Instructional 
television, for example, might 
include the handicapped, mothers 
of small children without 
access to day-care fad 1 1 1 les , 
persons without means of 
transportat Ion , those working 
Irregular hours, older per- 
sons and high school students 
who want to take college 
courses. 

The nontradltlonal and 
part-time students are In- 
cluded In the Commission's 
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projections of enrollments to 
1978-79. The pool from which 
these students will come Is 
rather sizeable. According to 
the 1970 census, there are more 
than 535>000 adults In Connecti- 
cut who have completed four years 
of high school but less than one 
year of college* In addition, 
there are 180,000 who have com- 
pleted at least one year of col- 
lege but have not completed four 
years. The problem lies not In 
the lack of demand Increasing 
part-time enrollments testify to 
this--but In the Incapacity of the 
system to date to make delivery. 

As Resource Group V stated In 
Its 1973 report, Improvement of 
Opportunity t 

. . .Thousands of Connecticut 
residents are still denied 
access to higher education 
services » Moreover, many 
residents are penalized by 
a lack of formal recognition 
of learning achieved out- 
side the classroom > As a 
result of these deprivations, 
the state* s manpower is under ^ 
utilized, and for many indi- 
viduals, serious inequalities 
in economic opportunity 
persist* 

Commission reports to the 
Governor In 1972 and In 1973-- 
based on studies by citizen 
committees and entitled External 
Degrees and College Credit by 
Examination and Improvement of 
Opportunity in Higher Education: 
Alternative Modes for Earning 
Undergraduate Degrees and College 
Credit — underlined the need and 



recommended desirable action* 



CONNECTICUT'S RESPONSE 

The state's response was p6sl- 
tlve. The General Assembly 
amended Section 1O-330a of the 
General Statutes (P.A* 73-656) 
to authorize the establishment 
of a statewide public agency 
with degree-granting authority 
and, In 1973, while the Master 
Plan was being prepared, the 
Governor appointed a five- 
member Board for State Academic 
Awards* The board of the new 
constituent unit began Immedi- 
ately to plan for Implementation 
of an external degree program 
Including the provision of 
guidance services and examina- 
tions. 

Under the same statute, 
the Commission for Higher 
Education, In concert with 
the state's Institutions of 
higher education, was autho- 
rized to study, develop and 
coordinate the implementation 
of new methods of awarding 
undergraduate degrees and 
college credits and to promul- 
gate regulations to authorize 
accredited Institutions of 
higher education to award de- 
grees by such new procedures. 



TELEVISION AS A LEARNING TOOL 

Three years ago, at the 
invitation of the Commission 
for Higher Education, 30 
colleges and universities In 
the state banded together 
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voluntarily to form the Connec- 
ticut Higher Education Televi- 
sion Association (CHETA) , 

Members recognized the neces- 
sity of cooperation If the full 
potential of television as a part 
of the total learning package Is 
to be realized. CHETA's discus- 
sions and planning sessions have 
yielded understanding of the 
problems and established a 
climate for cooperation In find- 
ing solutions but the consortium 
has never been funded. 

Other states have been out- 
pacing Connecticut In the use 
of technology and the development 
of external degree programs, In 
a 1973 national survey of the 
uses of technology In external 
course offerings, done for the 
U.S. Office of Education by the 
State University of Nebraska 
(S-U-H) more than half (57%) of 
the 917 Institutions responding 
Indicated that they have or are 
In the process of developing an 
external program using educa- 
tional technology* 

On another S-U-N questionnaire 
answered by 1217 registrars, most 
colleges and universities (90%) 
reported award! ng credi t by 
examination. Many (81%) grant 
credit for independent study. 

By comparison, Instructional 
use of technology by Connecticut's 
institutions of higher education 
is minimal. In a survey made 
in the fall of 1972, only eight 
Connecticut insti tut Ions --pub 1 Ic 
and independent-- indicated that 
they were using televised instruc- 



tion. Six had cassette-based 
courses and nine said they 
were offering computer-assisted 
Instruction. 

Equipment, however, Is 
available on most Campuses and 
cable television In the state 
Is under development. An 
existing network connecting 
the Storrs campus with the 
five University branches, for 
example, could be expanded to 
Include the convfluntty and 
technical colleges In a single 
highly flexible resource for 
televised Instruction, The 
new technologies offer teachers 
great latitude to develop 
their own materials, to experi- 
ment with new methods of teach- 
ing and to reach new audiences. 

Furthermore, many Connecti- 
cut students entering college 
are already accustomed to 
self-study aided by technology. 
This increases the urgency^ 
particularly for the four- 
year colleges which are pre- 
paring teachers for the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, 
to educate college students 
in the potential of technolog- 
ical devices for Instructional 
purposes. 



CREDIT BY EXAM 

Many persons, particularly 
adults with knowledge and 
skills acquired on the Job, 
are pressing for a separa- 
tion of the teaching func- 
tion from the examining func- 
tion. They see this as a 
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necessary step If credits are 
to be based on a demonstration 
of knowledge and competence 
rather than on completion of the 
requirements of a course of 
Instruction, They are also 
pressing for the concept that 
some forms of 1 1 fe experience 
may be worthy of acceptance by 
educators tn lieu of participa- 
tion In traditional classroom 
processes* 

While several colleges In the 
state are attempting to develop 
satisfactory ways to grant aca- 
demic credit for work experience, 
there is no un I form pol 1 cy for 
awarding credit based on College 
Level Examination Program (CLEP) 
scores or other testing Instru- 
ments, 

Lessening of the time spent In 
a formal classroom by those to 
whom non trad It lonat approaches 
appeal does not imply a lower- 
ing of standards* Colleges and 
universities that offer alter- 
nate modes of Instruction or 
award "external*' degrees are 
expected to maintain the same 
academic standards that are 
associated with the conventional 
col lege curr 1 culum. 



HURDLES TO OVERCOME 

While there are undoubltedly 
other deterrents to the develop- 
ment of new technological ap- 
proaches, the major one is un- 
questionably lack of financial 
support. Without adequate fund- 
ing , facul ty members Interested 
In experimenting with various 



uses of technology as a teach- 
ing tool can attempt only 
piecemeal projects. Budgets 
do not allow them to undertake 
significant departure? from 
traditional or inadequate 
modes of instruction, and 
CHETA, the 30-college consor- 
tium, has no funds. 

Responses to the S-U-N sur- 
vey indicated that 85 percent 
of the Institutions In the 
United States with external 
degree programs depend on stu- 
dent tuition to supply some 
or alf of the funding, and 
6^* percent rely on their state 
government for at least partial 
funding, 

Connecticut has no estab- 
lished policy regarding tuition 
ciiarges for nontradltlonal 
programs. The Board for 
State Academic Awards, how- 
ever, plans to develop a 
schedule of costs to stu- 
dents for credits by examina- 
tion and for other special 
services required, such as 
academic and career counseling. 



NEXT STEP 

The Commission for Higher Educa- 
tion, in cooperation with the 
Board for State Academic Awards, 
will continue In its catalytic 
role of encouraging Connecti- 
cut's Institutions to start 
pilot projects. Approaches 
that prove successful at one 
tnsti tutlon w1 1 1 be shared 
with others In the state. 
The awarding of external 
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degrees wll) be achieved grad« 
ually over the next few years. 

Two factors aro critical If 
the Intent of P. A. 73-656--to 
make higher education available 
to a larger clientele and to 
Improve Institutional produce 
tlvlty--ls to be realized* The 
factors are active participation 
of the existing Institutions and 
adequate funding. The funding 
requested by the Boarc^ for State 
Academic Awards for 197^-75 of 
$118»272 will need to be doubled 
by the end of the five-year 
pe r i od . 



►ACTIONS RECOhWENDED 

67 That the Board for State 
Academic Awards be funded 
at a level which will per^ 
mit it to carry on actlvi'- 
ties leading to the grant-- 
ing of undergraduate cred-- 
its and degrees on the 
basis of examinations 

68 That the Contnission for 
Higher Education be autho^ 
rized to aweucd contracts to 
any postsecondary institu-- 
tion(s) in the state for 
pilot programs designed to 
develop and stimulate the 
use of nontraditional modes 
of instruction and to in^ 
crease institutional produc- 
tivity through the utiliza- 
tion of t&levision, tape, 
radio and other technoloff'- 
ical aids to learning 

69 That each contract will 



include provision for 
independent evaluation of 
results 

70 That the Comission for 
Higher Education issue 
regulations for licen'^ 
sure of nontrat^itional 
undergraduate degree 
programs conducted by 
accredited institutions 

71 That the Commission for 
Higher Education, CHETA, 
and the Board for State 
Academic Awards seek and 
encourage cooperative 
arrangemen ts with agen^ 
cies in neighboring 
states for instructional 
uses of technology 

72 That the Commission for 
Higher Education encout" 
age the public and pri-«« 
vate colleges in each 
planning region to estab- 
lish counseling centers 
for the explicit purpose 
of advising interested 
individuals with respect 
to the available programs 
and services , including 
nontraditional 

73 That changes in the 
policy and administration 
of financial aid be 
made concurrently with 
the expansion of oppor-^ 
tunities to earn credits 
and degrees by nontradi" 
tional means so that 
parfc-tiwe and adult stu- 
dents /nay qualify for 
necessary assistance 



I . Goal s 

II. Current Climate 

III. Organization and Structure 

IV. Enrollment 

V. Facilities 

VI. Programs 

VII. Nontraditional Approaches and the External Degree 



VIII. TRANSFER 



IX. Equal Opportunity 

X. Finance 

XI. Statewide Information System 

XII. Topics for Future Study 

XIII. Agenda for Action: When and By Whom 



9 Policies to facilitate student 
mobility 

• Guaranteed places for community 

college graduates 

% Transfer practices to be widely 
publicized 

• Institutional agreements on credit 

by exam 

• SCP to study movement of transfer 

students 



VIII. TRANSFER 



During the past ten years the 
transfer of students among 
institutions and programs has 
become a prominent aspect of 
American higher education^ 
attributable In large part 
to the proliferation of 
two-year community colleges. 

In t-he fall of 1972 in 
Connecticut, for example, 
transfer students accounted 
for roughly 30 percent of 
the new undergraduate r.n- 
rollments In public four- 
year Institutions, This 
"transfer boom" has brought 
with It a host of complex 
problems touching funda- 
mental educational issues. 



QUESTIONS RAISED BY TRANSFER 

Transfer problems usually 
come to the public's atten- 
tion as Individual grievances 
whichi at least 7n the view 
of the aggrieved 9 are suscept- 
ible of easy solution. On the 
other hand I representatives 
of institutions which are 
called upon to accept an 
Increasing number of trans- 
fer students may perceive 
the same situation as 
raising difficult and quite 



fundamental policy problems. 

From the receiving Insti- 
tution's viewpoint, to yield 
on the regulations for one 
individual poses a threat to 
the integrity of the educa- 
tional enterprise. Students 
naturally want to transfer 
all their credits, while re- 
ceiving Institutions prefer 
to scrutinize each credit in- 
dividually. Students may 
claim that receiving institu- 
tions are arbitrary, even 
capricious. In imposing •Mower- 
division" general education 
requirements on "upper divi- 
sion" transfer students, while 
the institutions assert that 
their special requirements 
must be met by al 1 students 
if the degree which the Insti- 
tution awards Is to retain I ts 
character and significance. 
Transfer students may complain 
that they are placed at a dis- 
advantage by receiving Insti- 
tutions In such matters as the 
selection of courses and the 
distribution of financial aid, 
while the institutions assert 
their prior obligation to their 
"native" students. 

There Is a strong tendency 
^mong observers to side with 
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the student who Is trying 
to transfer. In the first 
place, the student Is usually 
speaking about a specific 
s i tuat ion. Secondly, prob- 
ably only the more blatant 
examples of ^'Injustice'' reach 
the ear of the public, A 
third factor affecting public 
sentiment Is a growing con- 
viction that rigidity In 
transfer matters Is Inconsis- 
tent with the diversity and 
flexibility In educational 
policies, procedures and stan- 
dards that many persons be- 
1 ieve to be desirable* 

Understandably taxpayers 
whose dollars support a net- 
work of public Institutions 
that Is supposed to provide 
multiple entries to higher 
education are distressed to 
learn that once entry has 
been gained further progress 
can be blocked or serlv^usly 
impeded. The concern that 
Institutions, particularly 
those offering upper division 
programs, may not be suffi- 
ciently receptive to trans- 
fer students Is legitimate, 
although changes are occurr- 
ing. 

j The role of the faculty is 
critical In resolving transfer 
problems . Recommendations In 
the Plan are based on the 
assumption that institutions 
will Involve In policy-making 
decisions the faculty mem- 
bers who will be teaching 
and evaluating transfer 
students. 



SETTING THE PATTERN 

The establishment of the bran- 
ches of the University was 
the first recognition In 
Connecticut that accessibility 
and economy could be improved 
by providing lower-division 
Instruction for commuting 
students at convenient loca- 
tions across the state. 

The development of regional 
community colleges was a fur- 
ther step In increasing stu- 
dent diversity and mobi llty. 
Other resources are the two- 
year state technical colleges 
and the four-year state col- 
leges. By providing insti- 
tutions oIF different sizes, 
types, locations and educa- 
tional objectives, the state 
has sought to answer the 
question, *'Where can I enter 
higher education In Connec- 
ticut?*' Now It must answer 
the next question, namely, 
"Now that 1 am In, how do 
I get from this step to the 
next?^' 



POSSIBLE RESPONSES 
The two extremes are: 

1) To give the transfer stu- 
dent overriding priority to en- 
ter any institution and program 
he chooses, or 

2) To make him compete for 
existing places on the basis 

of his ability and achievements, 
Just as applicants to the 
freshman class do. 
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The former might be con- 
sidered serious ty If educa- 
tors were convinced that It 
Is good public policy to 
compel most or eventually 
all students to come Into 
the upper division through 
the transfer route. Evi- 
dence so far does not 
JustI fy discriminating 
against the native student 
In favor of the transfer. 

The second pol Icy 
essentially has been tn 
effect for many years but 
it cannot continue to be 
supported In a public sys- 
tem of higher education In 
which the two-year Instttu- 
ttons are viewed as partners 
with senior colleges and 
universities In the delivery 
of postsecondary education. 

Resource Group VI In Its 
report on the Transfer of 
Students Between Institutions 
and Program dealt construc- 
tively with the key Issues. 
This Plan incorporates several 
of their recommendations and 
indicates a number of ways in 
which Institutions can assist 
transfer students to progress 
with minimum delays through 
the various levels of the 
state's system of higher 
education* 

Recommendations tn the Plan 
also may help the large numbers 
not yet In the system but de- 
siring entry at an appropriate 
level. Among them are veterans, 
housewives seeking to re-enter 



the labor market through 
additional education, employed 
persons wishing to prepare 
for advancement and individ- 
uals displaced by social 
change or technology and 
seeking new ski lis. 

In add 1 1 Ion, transfer 
policies must Insure equitable 
treatment for students who 
wish to transfer from one 
four-year Institution to 
another. 



GUARANTEED TPxANSFER 

In practice there Is already 
considerable movement by 
students from one Institution 
to another, especially from 
the regional community colleges 
Into the public four-year col- 
leges and the University. 
Until recently, however, 
crowded conditions on public 
campuses have required that 
space be rationed and places 
were not always available. 
Even when spaces are avail- 
able in the system, it Is not 
possible at present to guaran- 
tee that a student will be 
able to enter the program or 
even the Institution of his 
choice. 

In December 1972, the boaird 
of trustees of Connecticut's 
state colleges approved a re* 
solution which guarantees ad- 
mission of al 1 qualified grad- 
uates of regional community 
colleges to d state col lege. 
Although the University was 
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not a party to the resolution, 
It also extends priority to 
applicants who have completed 
a transfer program at one of 
the regional community colleges 
and admits all those who are 
recommended by the sendfng In** 
stitutlon* Also, as has al^ 
ways been the case, a student 
who successfully completes 
two years at one of the Uni- 
versity branches can move 
directly Into the Junior year 
at the University at Storrs. 
Transfer policies between the 
two-year branches of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut and 
the state colleges, and be- 
tween the state technical 
colleges and the other units 
In the system are less clearly 
defined. 

Furthermore, although the 
Commission for Higher Education 
periodically publishes a guide- 
book, College Transfer in 
Connecticut, neither students 
nor the public are as fully In- 
formed as they should be re- 
garding present transfer poli- 
cies and how they are Imple- 
mented/ 



► ACTIONS RECOMMENDED 

^4 That graduates of transfer 
programs in a community 
college be guaranteed a 
place in one of the pu-- 
blic, four^year insti^ 
tutions in Connecticut 
and that a definite 
number of places b& 
reserved for them 



That the public and inde- 
pendent institutions, in 
cooperation with the 
Commission for Higher Ed-^ 
ucation, develop trans^ 
fer policies that are 
equitable to students 
and that facilitate mo- 
bility between institu- 
tions 

76 ^^hat faculty members be 
involved extensively in 
the development of trans- 
fer policies 

77 That the requirements for 
admission to upper^division 
programs be stated expli- 
citly and communicated to 
students in two-year pro- 
grams during their first 
semester 

78 That the terms of admission 
to upper^ division programs 
and the transfer credits 

to be granted be reviewed 
with each transfer student 
at the time of acceptance 

79 That the Coimission for 
Higher Education publi- 
cize transfer policies 
and practices to the gen- 
eral public as well as to 
counselors and students 



ACADEMIC CREDIT 

Even when requirements for ac- 
';eptance at the junior level 
are met, loss of some transfer 
credit Is still a hazards 
Opinions among educators differ 
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as to how wel I prepared conimun- 
Ity college students cire for 
upper-division work. 

The principal Issue Is the 
granting of credit for courses 
In which the grade of "D" was 
assigned by the sending col- 
lege* Grades, however,, are 
not a precise enough measure 
of academic performance to 
warrant the categorical 
exclusion of '*D's" for cre- 
dit accumulation purposes. 
This does not Imply that In- 
stitutions should grant ere- ♦ 
dit for poor academic work. 
Rather the question Is whether 
an Institution should assume 
arbitrarily that marginal work 
at another Institution Is 
necessarily of lower quality 
than marginal performance by 
Its own students. 

A closely related question 
Is whether a student with a 
*'D** should be allowed to enter 
an advanced course In the same 
subject. This problem cannot 
be solved by withholding cre- 
dit. The student needs and 
deserves guidance from the re- 
ceiving Institution. If It Is 
feared that a transfer student 
who received a ^'D" In introduc- 
tory chemistry will falter in 
an advanced chemistry course, 
the student should be so ad- 
vised. 



CREDIT BY EXAM 

Another problem Is that commun- 
ity colleges currently grant 



academic credit In transfer 
curricula for satisfactory 
performance on some College 
Level Examination Program 
(CLEP) examinations. 

It may be argued that a 
community college graduate 
who has received credit by 
examination within the con- 
text of a transfer curriculum 
should not be denied that cre- 
dit by a receiving institution. 
That argument is endorsed as 
a general proposition but 
concern exists about the dif- 
ficulty of applying it to 
specific cases. 

The educational community 
in Connecticut has not reached 
agreement on the appropriate 
Interpretation of performance 
on CLEP and other standard 
examinations. 



► ACTION RECOMMENDED 

80 That the Subcoimittee on 
Coordination of Planning 
of the Commission for 
Higher Education in con-' 
cert with the newly es- 
tablished State Board of 
Academic Awards formulate 
by the first biennial re- 
vision of the Master Plan, 
an agreement among insti- 
tutions of higher educa- 
tion :m Connecticut on 
transfer credit to be 
allowed for standardized 
examinations such as CLEP 
and for other less convene 
tional methods of granting 
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college credit 



DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 

The principal issues raised 
In discussions on general 
education and distribution 
requirements are those of In- 
stitutional autonomy and in- 
tegrity. This Plan is not 
Intended to compromise the 
right of an Institution to 
determine its own curriculum. 
On the other hand, institu- 
tions must recognize that 
"general education'* require- 
ments can be met through 
various currlcular options. 

For transfer students 
who have not had an oppor- 
tunity to meet specific 
general education or course 
d I s t r 1 bu 1 1 on requ I romen t s , 
receiving Inst 1 tut Ions 
should recognize the validity 
and suitability of programs 
which are different In de- 
tail from their own but 
which may be equivalent* 
Incoming students deserve to 
be evaluated In the context 
of the programs from which 
they have enierged rather than 
exclusively In terms of the 
programs which the students 
are entering. Such an evalua- 
tion procedure, which not only 
assesses a student's competence 
to meet the demands of a new 
program but also respects his 
prior educational experience, 
is particularly appropriate 
In the case of transfer stu- 
dents from regional community 



colleges, where the emphasis 
on general education In trans- 
fer curricula Is substantial. 

In the technical colleges, 
the reverse Is the case, with 
major emphasis on technical 
and less on general education. 
Senior institutions must be 
flexible enough to accommodate 
transfer students from a vari- 
ety of educational backgrounds, 

► ACTION RECOMMENDED 

8i That all institutions re- 
view their general educa^ 
tion and coarse distribu- 
tion requirements to i/j- 
sure that they are not 
having an unnecessarily 
adverse effect on trans^ 
fer students 



PREVENTING TRANSFER SHOCK 

Often transfer students suffer 
a sudden drop in academic per- 
formance dur Ing their first 
term at the receiving institu- 
tion* Usually they recover 
their standing in the second 
term, which leads to the con- 
clusion that problemsotof Ini- 
tial adjustment underlie the 
academic difficulties. 

Unrealistic expectations of 
students, due to faulty commun- 
ication, appear to be a factor 
in the temporary slump. A 
transfer student may enjoy a 
momentary sense of pleasure 
at being designated a "junior*' 
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upon entry Into a receiving 
lnstUution» for example, 
and then experience the frus* 
tratlonof discovering that 
Junior status does not 
necessarily mean that he 
will receive a bachelor's 
degree after two more years 
of study. Counseling and 
other supportive services 
are Important In orienting 
transfer students to thetr 
new academic environment. 



► ACTIONS RECOMMENDED 

82 That the Suix:oimlttee 
on Coordination of 
Planning of the 
Commission for Higher 
Education assume 
the following 
responsi bilities : 



purpose of deterjnining 
trends and identifying 
problems; 

b) To report annually 
to the Commission on the 
trends in transfer, with 
projections of the number 
of spaces which should be 
reserved; 

c) To call to the 
attention of institutions 
and their boards infor^ 
mation that will assist 
them in reviewing their 
transfer policies and 
procedures ; 

d) To investigate pro- 
blems of articulation 
between proprietary 
schools and other post- 
secondary institutions; 



a) To examine the I/S 
data on student transfers 
into and out of institu-- 
tions of higher education 
in Connecticut for the 



e) To seek to resolve 
problems and to answer 
questions concerning 
transfer that are brought 
to the sop's attention 



I-. Goals 

II. Current Climate 

III. Organization and Structure 

IV. Enrollment 

V. Facilities 

VI. Programs 

VII. Nontradltlonal Approaches and the External Degree 

VI n. Transfer 



IX. EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 



X. Finance 

XI. Statewide Information System 

XII. Topics for Future Study 

XIII. Agenda for Action: Where and By Whom 



# Broadened admissions criteria 



• Consideration of noncognitive skills 

♦ Improved supportive services 




0 Additional financial assistance 



# Goals, not quotas 



# Cooperative day-care facilities 
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IX, EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 



Equal opportunity 1$ one of the 
goals adopted In 1970 by the 
publ Ic system of higher educa- 
tion In Connecticut. This goal, 
as amended In the Master Plan, 
is: 

To insure that no student in 
Connecticut who is qualified 
or qualifiable and who seeks 
higher education Z)# denied 
the opportunity for such 
education because of age, 
sex, or social, ethnic, or 
economic situation » 

While progress has been made 
since )970| the goal of equal 
opportunity has not been real- 
ized. Whether equality becomes 
a fact In higher education de- 
pends on both social willingness 
and Institutional responsiveness. 

The willingness of society to 
support efforts toward equal I ty 
In higher education Is difficult 
to measure. Certainly there Is 
growing recognition of past 
discrimination and a desire to 
remove ethnlCi social , economic 
and sexual barriers. 

institutional responsiveness 
can be measured on two bases: 



access and support. With the 
growth of low-cost, open-admls- 
slons community colleges, ac- 
cess to postsecondary educa- 
tion for the economically and 
educationally disadvantaged 
has Improved, but these 
institutions cannot be .he 
single entry point. Access 
is limited unless It Includes 
opportunity In upper-division, 
graduate) and professional 
schools. Support, both 
financial and academic, Is 
also a vital dimension of 
equal opportunity. Supportive 
services In the form of tutor- 
ing and counseling by faculty 
and staff members who relate 
well to minority students and 
who can serve as role models 
for them Is crucial to the 
students' success In college. 
While Connecticut has made 
significant strides, there is 
stm too 1 Ittl^ of both 
access and suppbrt. 



EXTENDING OPPORTUNITIES 

As higher education begins to 
meet more effectively the needs 
of Its most visibly unserved 
or poorly served, it is likely 
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that all of Its constituents 
will be better served. At pre- 
sent» Connecticut's minority 
population primarily Black and 
Spanish-speaking — • is under-repre- 
sented In the postsecondary InstI - 
tutlons and, consequently > Is 
underutilized as a human resource. 

In the state as a whole, racial 
minorities number 196,251 or 6.5 
percent of the total population. 
For the 18-2A age group the per- 
centage Is slightly higher, 7.5 
percent. This minority population 
Is concentrated In eight cities. 
If the challenge of equal oppor- 
tunity Is to be met, It is cru- 
cial that proportionate numbers 
of minority staff and students 
be represented In colleges In 
the eight urban locations. 
While increases In minority en- 
rol Inient have occurred within 
most educational units, the over- 
all percentage of full-time 
minority students gained only 
1.2 percentage point from ^,9 
to 6.1 -- between 1970 and 1972. 



LIMITATIONS OF ACCESS 

No single factor can account for 
the slow pace In Increasing minor- 
ity enrollments. Central to the 
problem i% the fact that many 
minority students receive neither 
the essential educational back*" 
ground -- gained In large measure 
through sound elementary and 
secondary educational experi- 
ences -- nor proper guidance. 
As colleges and universities Im- 
prove the preparation of elemen- 
tary and secondary school adminis- 
trators and teachers, and In- 



crease the number of bilingual 
teachers, they will contribute 
to better preparation of all 
students. But until quality 
Is equal In all schcols, col- 
leges must not discriminate 
against some students because 
of their deficient prepara- 
tion. 



RESTRICTIVE ADfllSSIONS POLICIES 

Admissions policies vary widely 
among institutions In Connecti- 
cut* Some Connecticut institu- 
tions, like many colleges and 
universities across the 
country, have adopted "open 
admissions" practices or have 
changed admissions criteria 
to correct long-standing In- 
equities. The addition of new 
criteria for admissions does 
not mean that Institutions are 
"lowering standards." Many 
educators agree that the 
Important standards to main- 
tain are the standards for 
graduation, rather than the 
criteria for admissions. 

Traditionally, college 
admissions have been based 
primarily on objective measure- 
ments of academic ability* 
Rank (n class Is widely accept- 
ed as the best single predic- 
tor of potential for academic 
success in college; and rank 
In class, when combined with 
aptitude test scores. Is 
considered even more reliable. 

The American College Test- 
ing Program (act) in a booklet 
entU]e(i Highlights has said 
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of standardUed aptitude tests: 

Any use of the ACT tests (or 
any other test now in exiS" 
tence) which equates a test 
score with 'potential' or 
'innate ability' is inappro- 
priate and especially unfair 
to students whose education 
or social background is 
different from the prevailing 
norm. 

Because standardized predictive 
measures discriminate against 
students wlx>se educational and 
social backgrounds differ from 
the accepted norm^ different 
measures must be employed to 
offset this discr iminat ion» 
In addition to the cognitive mea- 
sures of rank in class and 
standardized tests, noncognltive 
measures should be used as corol- 
lary Indices of potential for 
academic success. Personal 
recommendations^ demonstrated 
leadership among peers, creative 
talents^ are the types of non- 
cognitive criteria which might 
be used. 

Noncognltive measures are not 
easily quantified and must be, 
to a large degree , subjective. 
Nevertheless, they do provide a 
broader perspective of the indi- 
vidual and make possible a more 
heterogeneous student body* 



► ACTION RECOWENDED 

83 That each public board of 
trustees require the institu-^ 
tions under its jurisdic 
tion to review current 



admissions policies to 
determine what criteria 
other than traditional 
quanitative measures 
are being used and, if 
only quanitative measures 
are used, to develop 
additional criteria for 
admissions. 



TALENT SEARCH PROGRAMS 

Upward Bound and Talent Search 
are twov Examples of success- 
ful approaches to bridging the 
experiential gulf between 
secondary and postsecondary 
education. The Connecticut 
Talent Assistance Cooperative 
(CONNTAC) Is designed to help 
students who have an interest 
in and the potential for 
attaining a postsecondary 
education but who need special 
assistance In gaining entrance 
to colleges or universities. 
While a number of Institutions 
have made use of CONNTAC *s 
referral service, nx>re expand- 
ed and more numerous coopera- 
tive arrang&nents would prove 
extremely beneficial In 
assisting high schools and 
colleges In meeting the needs 
of I the educationally disadvan- 
taged. 

Specific college-school 
cooperative arrangements might 
Include the followlngj 

• Providing detal led 
Information concerning 
academic curricula, 
Institutional and 
program requtrementSi and 
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financial support available 
at Institutions of higher 
education. 

• Helping students and parents 
clarify immediate and future 
vocational and educational 
goals. 

• Providing counsel ing resources 
for assisting and coordinating 
the efforts of higher educa 
tlon institutions to admit 
poor and educationally dis- 
advantaged students. 



► ACTION RECOMMENDED 

®^ That all institutions of 

higher education In the state 
increase their efforts to 
recruit minority students 
through their own admis-^ 
sions offices and through 
the Connecticut Talent 
Assistance Cooporative 



SUPPORTIVE SERVICES NECESSARY 

In many, but not all cases> stu- 
dents admitted by nontradi tlonal 
admission criteria need support- 
ive services. While in the 
past it was commonly accepted 
that classroom instruction alone 
served the colleges' educational 
function, there is growing recog- 
nition that Institutions should 
provide supportive services to 
students, particularly disadvan- 
taged students. The scope of 
services needed is wide, rang- 
ing from remedial Instruction, 
tutorials and counseling, to 
heal th and chi Id care. 



Many disadvantaged students 
have little l<nowledge of the 
campus life. In many cases 
these students have never 
Icnown personally anyone who 
attended col lege. Supportive 
programs enrich the students' 
academic and cultural 1 tfe, 
increasing their self-confi- 
dence and helping them to fe>,l 
a part of the col leglate 
communi ty» 



NEW PROGRAMS NEEDED 

Although there are numerous 
problems Involved tn designing 
supportive programs, many 
models have proved successful 
in assisting disadvantaged 
students. Academic supportive 
programs should be based on 
the needs of students as 
determined by their previous, 
and often deficient, educa- 
tional experiences. 

The Equal Opportunity 
Resource Group recommended 
support Ive programs tn the 
fol lowing areas : 

• Counseling, tutoring, 
and other educational 
services, including 
special summer pro- 
grams to remedy the 
students' academic 
deficiencies* 

• Career guidance, place' 
ment or other student 
services to encourage 
the students' continu- 
ance or to fact 1 i tate 
their re-entrance Into 
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higher education pro- 
grams 

• Counseling and encouraging 
students to Identify their 
educational objectives In 
undertaking programs of 
undergraduate^ graduate or 
other professional education. 

In developing new supportive 
programs, or strengthening exist- 
ing ones, It Is Important that 
all supportive programs be design- 
ed as an Integral part of the 
col lege offer Ing, 

Finally, if support We programs 
are to be successful in meeting 
the needs of students, funding 
for the programs must be adequate. 
Many Institutions havo made 
commendable progress In providing 
supportive servl ces wt thin the 
present appropriations. Other 
institutions have been unable to 
make available sufficient fiscal 
resources. Funds must be granted 
to help Improve existing programs 
and to Initiate new efforts. 

Elsewhere In this Plan, It 
Is recommended that the Comls- 
slon for Higher Education have 
available to It, fo-^ a variety 
of purposes, an amount eqial to 
one percent of the operating 
budget of the system. This fund 
wuld be a source for grants 
to Institutions to strengthen 
their suppor*-i<'e services. 



► ACTIONS RECOMMENDED 

or 

That the Comtission for 



Higher Education make 
grants to institutions 
from its discretionary 
fxmds to augment and 
expand supportive services 
such as counseling, 
tutoring, career guidance 
and placement 

That such grants be made 
according to criteria 
est<iblished jointly by 
the Coimission for Higher 
Education and the govern- 
ing boards 

^7 That there be minority 
representation on the 
committee that screens 
proposals and recommends 
the distribution of funds 



FINANCIAL BARRIERS 

Increased recruitment, flexible 
admissions policies, and 
supportive services will not 
be enough to substantially 
Increase minority enrollments. 
Many students who gain admis- 
sion will be unable to attend 
because of i;iablllty to meet 
the rising cost of higher 
education. In April 1973> 
a survey of high school seniors 
conducted by the State Scholar- 
ship Commission indicated that 
approximately 1,700 (of 
approximately ^^,000) would 
not continue In postsecondary 
education because of financial 
barriers. 

Although costs vary consider- 
ably among institutions, in 
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many cases even the least expen- 
sive college ts economically 
Inaccessible to potential stu- 
dents from low Income families. 
According to a national study by 
the Co) lege Entrance Examination 
Board tn 1970, of persons from 
l8-to-2'i years old, those from 
families earning over $15,000 
were five times more likely 
to be enrolled I n col 1 ege than 
those from families where In- 
come was $3,000 or less. Tuition 
and living expenses have Increased 
considerably since 1970 and 
It Is unlikely that the statis- 
tics would be more encouraging 
today. 



FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE: 
AN URGENT NEED 

Financial support. In various 
forms, Is essential to the 
achievement of eqtjal oppor- 
tunity, The magnitude of the 
problem was expressed In the 
Commission for Higher Educa- 
tion's Proposed Student 
Financial Assistance Budget 
for 197 3-74 which noted a 
"... steady increase in the 
number of students seeking 
student financial as<;istance. 
Except for the two-year public 
colleges, we find few Instances 
where less than 20 percent of 
the students at an Institution 
are seeking financial assist- 
ance; we have at least one 
known Instance where more than 
half of the students are seeking 
financial assistance. The 
percefitages of students re- 
ferred to In the above quotation 
do not Include the many 



Connecticut students who take loans, 

A full discussion of student fin- 
ancial assistance appears tn 
Section X on finance. That section 
notes that under present guide- 
lines for awarding student fin- 
ancial assistance, the primary 
qualification Is academic ability. 
Because minority students are 
often academically as well as 
financially disadvantaged, their 
needs are not met under the pf*e- 
sent major f tudent financial aid 
program, TS^e. first objective of 
the financial assistance program 
should be .o help the student 
least able to pay for higher 
educat lonv 

By 1978-79, the total need fo 
student financial assistance '-5 
estimated to be $15.5 million. 
At the present level of support, 
Connecticut will be short $10 
million. 



ACTIONS RECOMMENDED 

S8 That the policies for the major, 
state-supported program of 
student financial assistance 
be based primarily on financial 
need 

®^ That the General Assembly 
provide additional funding 
for student financial 
assistance to enable in-' 
creased numbers of citizens 
to pursue postsecondary 
education 

MINORITIES ON FACULTY AND STAFF 
As with the student body, the 
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percentage of minorities on 
the facuUy and staff of the 
state's colleges and univer- 
sities fs not proport fonate 
to the representation in the 
total population. This sit- 
uation is due to a lack of 
equal opportunity In the 



pursuit of academic careers. 
Although there has been an 
Increase in the actual number 
of minority faculty and 
administrators! their percen- 
tage of positions remains 
disproportionate as shown in 
the fot lowing table: 



TABLE TO 

MINORITY EMPLOYEES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN CONNECTICUT, FALL 1972 





Nonpro- 
fessional 
% 


Admin- 
istrative 
% 


Full-Tlme 
Faculty 
% 


Univ. of Connecticut 7.7 
State Colleges 7.8 
Regional Community Colleges 7.3 
Technical Colleges 8.8 


9.0 
7.0 
10. 1 
0.0 


3.0 

5.5 
1.3 


TOTAL PUBLIC 


7.7 


BA 


k.O 


Independent Colleges 


18.6 


7.8 


5.1 


GRAND TOTAL 


13.7 


8.0 


k.6 



*Excluding U.S» Coast Guard Academy 

Source: CHE Research Department 

Underrepreseniat Ion of 
minority groups in academic 
positions results in an edu- 
cational y^etting that is 
undesirable for all students^ 
but especially for minority 
students. Certainly the 
aciodemlc community should 
strive to be a model for 
society rather than a mirror 
of its social ills« Examples 
of $uccessful minority 
persons are very Important 
for minority students who 



need models to emulate and 
sources of motivation. Further- 
more, minority educators are best 
qualified for directing talented 
minority students into profes- 
sional careers and Into leader- 
ship roles. 



HIRING PRACTICES TEND TO EXCLUDE 

Commitment to recruiting minori- 
ties for professional staff 
positions has increased In 
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recent years, yet relatively 
little progress has been made. 
The customary way In which 
academic positions are filled 
contributed to this situation. 
Recruitment often proceeds 
through a "grapevine" of 
acquaintances and professional 
colleagues at sister insti- 
tutions and tends to overlook, 
If not exclude, minorities. 
The process may not be one of 
conscious discrimination, 
but the effects a»-e the same 
as If it were. 

In 1970, Connecticut 
identified a statewide agency 
for recruiting faculty and 
administrators. The Con- 
necticut Faculty Talent 
Search Program (CONNFACTS) , 
the only referral service of 
Its kind In the nation, has 
sought to Initiate and/or 
improve representation of 
minority teachers and adminis- 
trators, primarily Blacks 
and Puerto Ricans, In higher 
education In Connect icut, 
Whi le CONNFACfS has been 
moderately successful 
having made 30 direct 
placements as well as numerous 
indirect ones -- wider and 
more regular use of the 
service could be made. At 
the present time there are 
more than 6OO qualified 
scholars and administrators 
Ir all fields on file in the 
"talent bank." 

AFFIRMATIVE ACTION CAN 
RIGHT THE BALANCE 

While higher education 



Institutions may not disallow 
the Involvement of minorities, 
neither. In some cases, do 
they actively seek the partici- 
pation of minorities at all 
levels. This stance of "benign 
neutrality" is neither defen- 
sible nor tolerable. 

Through goals and timetables, 
internal reporting systems, 
revised policies for employment 
and promotion, as well as other 
programs, higher education must 
take action to eliminate the 
effects of past discrimination 
and to correct current practices 
which tend to discriminate. 

Implementation of corrective 
action raises certain problems. 
Colleges and universities are 
unique Institutions with 
narrowly defined and specific 
employment needs. For this 
reason objective numerical 
formula, such as quotas, are not 
satisfactory for recruitment and 
placement. Goals, because of 
their greater flexibility and 
adaptabl 1 1 ty to varying situa- 
tions, are preferable to quo- 
tas for colleges and universi- 
ties. 

The U.S, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare's defini- 
tion of goals relating to the 
employment of women and minori- 
ties 1 s a good onet 

Goals are projected levels of 
achievement resulting from an 
analysis of deficiencies and 
what can reasonably remedy 
them, given the availability 
of qualified minorities and 
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women and the expected 
turnover in work force. 
However, goals without 
meaningful and Affir-^ 
mative Action are useless* 
Affirmative Action implies 
and should demand that 
institutions take positive 
and specific ^efforts to 
recruit employ, and pro- 
mote qualified members of 
groups formerly excluded, 
even if that exclusion 
cannot be traced to 
particular discriminating 
actioii on the part of the 
employer* ' ^ 



► ACTIONS RECOMMENDED 

90 That any public institution 
which is not subject to 
Executive Order 11246 pre- 
pare an affirmative action 
plan consistent with the 
federal guidelines and 
according to state guide- 
lines defined by the 
Comdssion for Higher 
Education and submit the 
plan to its board of 
trustees and to the 
Com:ussion 

That the Coiknission for 
Higher Education al^d the 
boards of trustees exert 
efforts and make com- 
ndtments to increase the 
numbers of minoritien and 
women on their staffs 



WOMEN IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

It cannot be denied that higher 



education has made progress In 
the education of women; 

Yale, in 17S3, examined 
Lucinda Foote, age twelve, 
and found her 'fully qualified 
except in regard to sex, to 
be received as a pupil of 
the Freshman class of Yale 
University. '7 

Yale and other traditionally male 
institutions are now admitting 
v/omen students and few public 
institutions ever had sex 
restrictions. 

Nationally, the college 
attendance rates for men are 
higher than for women. For 
Connecticut> too, full-time 
enrol ImentG of students in 
public and private institutions 
of higher education In 1972-73 
show that men outnumber women 
at all three levels: 

Full-time Enrol Irrrents 
Public and Independent 
Institutions 



1972-73 

Grad. 
4-Yr. 
2-Yr. 



Men 



Women 



6,101 2,697 
32,308 27,897 
9,000 5,185 



In the traditionally teacher- 
training oriented state colleges 
women outnumber men 2^,211 to 
13,822 (total enrollment, fall 
1973) at both the under- 
graduate and graduate levels. 
This number of women students 
suggests that these Individuals 
are continuing to follow female 
vocations like teaching. 
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ADMISSIONS BARRIERS 

Vt Is apparent that sorrie of the 
staters ^^Igher education Insti- 
tutions have admissions quotas 
for women. Admissions quotas 
based on sex are Illegal, If 
institutions having sex quotas 
fall to voluntar I ly el Imlnate 
them, It Is likely that they 
will be forced to do so by 
HEW's Office for Civil 
Rights* Two groups of women 
have special problems: First, 
there Is the group of "re- 
turnees,^' persons with some 
previous higher education, 
who wish to re-enter and 
complete a program previously 
started. The second group has 
no previous experience In 
higher education and includes 
many housewives and women Fn 
Ml-paid, entry-level Jobs. 
For entering or Improving 
employment, these women need 
skills and vocational training. 



UNEQUAL SERVICtS AND FACILITIES 

In many cases, following 
admission based on higher 
standards ^han those applied 
to men^ women receive unequal 
access to Institutional ser- 
vices and facilities. The 
athletic scholarship programs 
of many Institutions are dis- 
criminatory. One residential 
Institution In the state once 
enrolled over 10,000 worrren 
students, but the Infirmary 
had no gynecologist on otaff 
(though there was a bone 
special 1st for the athletes)* 
The federal laws prohibiting 



$ex dlscrtmtnation in admis- 
sions also call for the 
elimination of all sex segre- 
gated facilities (excluding 
living facilities) and equal 
use facilities based on sex. 



> ACTION RECOMMENDED 

92 That all institutions of 
higher education comply 
with federal laws (especi^^ 
ally Title IX of the 1972 
Higher Education Act) re- 
garding elimination of 
discrimination on the 
basis of sex 



CHILD CARE 

One of the first recommendations 
made by a committee appointed 
by the Commission for Higher 
Education to study the status of 
women In higher education in 
Connecticut was that "day-care 
programs be uva liable for those 
v,'ho need them in order to 
ii^aximize the potential enroll- 
ment of women." The committee 
also expressed Its belief that 
child care w^s "essential" and 
that women are denied oppor* 
tunfty when child-care facilities 
are not aval lable. 

As more women with children 
participate In higher education 
as students, faculty and staff 
members, requests for convenient, 
low-cost child care will Increase. 
In a period of economic stringency, 
some college administrators con- 
sider child care a peripheral, 
non-essential service and give 
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ltd low priority for funding* 
At some Institutions this 
argument has been overcome by 
establishing cooperative child- 
care centers supported and 
operated by the users. The 
laboratory facets of academic 
programs provide child-care 
services on some campuses. 
In some locations, students 
and staff have been able to 
use existing child-care 
facilities in the community. 

Methods of providing child 
care have generated heated 
debate. There Is controversy 
about what activities should 
be Included In the program, 
the criteria for certifying 
personnel, the appropriate 
age for attendance, and, 
generally, about the Impact 
of child care on the developing 
child. The question how best 
to provide child care must be 
decided by the users of the 
service In consultation with 
knowledgeable professionals. 



► ACTIONS RECONWENDEO 

93 That each public insti- 
tution provide child- 
care services for 
children of faculty, 
staff and students, in 
cooperation with com- 
munity day-'caze and 
nursery school progvems 
when possible, and that 
costs of such programs 
be subsidized in part 
by the state and by 
graduated charges to users 
based on ability to pay 



EVIDENCE OF SEX DISCRIMINATION . 

A recent publication of the 
U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office 
for Civil Rights, states that 
Investigations have shown that 
**women are frequently the tar- 
gets of discrimination." 
According to the report women 
are: 

0 Paid less than men for 
doing the same work 

0 Restricted to jobs arbi^ 
trarily classified for 
women and which pay less 
than jobs reserved for 
men 

0 Assumed to be less competent 
than men and denied equal 
opportunities to demonstrate 
their abilities 

0 Denied on-^the^job training 
which would qualify them 
for advancement although 
training is available to 
men 

0 Required to denk:}nstrate 
higher levels of education, 
experience and skill than 
would be recjuired for men 
for the same position 

Current hlrfng practices 
which exclude racial minorities 
also exclude women* Again, 
these practices are Illegal and 
Institutions must begin to mal<e 
efforts to recruit women for 
their professional staffs. Al- 
though no counterpart to the 
CONNFACTS program exists 
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to assist In the recruitment 
of women > there Is a regional 
agency which wouJd be able to 
assist Institutions In affir- 
mative action searches. 
Higher Education Resource 
Service (HEPS) in Providence, 
Rhode Island maintains a sub- 
stantial Inventory of women 
administrators and scholars In 
foany disclpl Ines, Institutions 
in Connecticut should take 
advantage of this service. 



► ACTION RECOMMENDED 

94 i'^/jat the I/S System 
compile data by sex 
to facilitate monitor- 
ing of affirmative 
action plans 

REMOVING SEX BIAS 
FROM THE CURRICULUM 

Arierlcan higher education has 
contributed to the perpet- 
uation of sexual stereotyping. 
Counseling which advises 
women to enter traditionally 
"feiT)l nine'* careers and directs 
men to ^'masculine'* fields, 
renders a disservice to all. 
Society as a v/hole will 
benefit from more flexible 
and open academic and career 
counseling. 

Another means of breaking 
down stereotypes and achieving 



recognition of the accomplish- 
ments of wcxtien Is through 
currlcular reform. The 
contributions of wcmer are 
sadly neglected In most 
disciplines. Eernice Sandler, 
Executive Associate, American 
Association of Colleges has 
noted that: 

...in one study of the 27 
leading textbooks used in 
college level American 
history courses, women 
were virtually absent: no 
book devotes pr,oxe than two 
percent of its pages to 
women: one had only 5/100 
of one percent of its pages 
to women • in many books 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
Eleanor Roosevelt a/:e not 
even mentioned ^ 



► ACTIONS RECOMMENDED 

95 That all college and 
university curricula 
incorporate the contri^ 
butions and roles of 
women and that separate 
courses be organized 
about the central 
contributions of women 
to society 

3^ That appropriate admin-- 
istrative and academic 
officers of each insti- 
tution improve and update 
counseling for women 
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I. Goals 

II, Current Climate 

III. Organization and Structure 

IV. Enrollment 

V. Facilities 

VI. Programs 

VII, Nontraditional Approaches and the External Degree 

VIII. Transfer 

IX. Equal Opportunity 



^ Support to reach 75th percentile among 50 states 

# Funding to match Connecticut' s capacity 

# New student-aid grant program 

# Grants to vary with family income 

# Support for part-time students to be consistent 

# Abolishing of pre-audit controls 

# Budget preparation to begin March 1 



# Funding for P. A, 73-551 to reach $4.5 million 

in 1974-75 



FINANCE 



XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 



statewide Information System (I/S) 

Topics for Future Study 

Agenda for Action: When and By Whom 



X. FINANCE 



The extent to which Connecticut 
achieves the goals and aspira- 
tions set forth In this five-year 
Master Plan will depend largely 
upon the financial support pro- 
vided. How adequately does 
Connecticut support higher 
education now and what level of 
support will be -equlred In the 
future? 

As enrollments in the public 
sector tripled during the 1960's, 
approprtdtions for public higher 
education Increased significantly. 
Institutional operating expendi- 
tures from state general fund 
appropriations rose In ten /ears 
from $20.8 million In 1963-6^ to 
$111.1 million in 1972-73. 

In recent years, however, 
support has faltered. Jn 
analyzin3 the trend. It Is 
Important that three terms be 
understood clearly: 

• Net Appropriation . Th I s 
term refers to the differ- 
ence between the state 
general fund appropriation 
for operating budgets and 
the tuition collected and 
deposited in the general 
fund. Tul tlon revenues In 
Connecticut are not ear- 
merked for edifcatlon 



purposes; like taxes, they 
are deposited In the gen- 
eral fund. In 1972-73, for 
example, $18 ml 1 1 Ion In 
tuition revenue was depos^ 
fted In the genera! fund, 
reducing the gross appro- 
priation of $111.1 million 
to a net appropriation of 
only $93 million. 

• Constant Pol la rs. Real 
growth In expenditures can 
be measured only by dollars 
of constant purchasing 
power. To alow for the 
effects of Inflation, It 

Is necessary to convert 
"current*' dollars to 
"constant" dol lars by 
using the Consumer Price 
Index, In this case con- 
verted to 1965«100. 

• Per Full-Tlme Equlvelent 
(FTE) Support . Support Is 
commonly measured In dollars 
per student. The most 
useful and conventional 
measure is dollars per full- 
time equivalent student, 
I.e., full-time students 
plus *k times the number of 
part-time students. 

While the official or gross 
appropriation fn current dol lars 
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has continued to I ncrease--though 
at a decreasing rate--the net 



appropriation has leveled off 
(see Table 11) » If one converts 



TA8LE n 



NET EXPENDITURES* FROM GENERAL FUND. 1968-73 



Year 


Gen. Fd. 
Expend. 
(000) 


Tul tlon 
(000) 


Net Expend. 


1968-69 


$60,'»12 


$1 ,167 


$59.21*5 


1969-70 


71 .'tOO 


1,763 


69,637 


1970-71 




3,295 


81 ,21*8 


1971-72 


90,156 


9,396 


80,760 


1972-73 


93.887 


17.633 


76,25*1 


CHE rec. 
1973-7't 


105.9'»3 


17,633 


88,310 



* For all Connecticut public units except CHE and 
Health Center 



to constant dollars to allow for 
Inflation the net appropriation-- 
the state's actual contribution 
to the teaching unlts--has 
decl Ined since 1970-71. Since 
total enrollment In Connecticut 
Is still rising, the decline In 
real per-student support since 
1970 has been sharp« 



RELATIONSHIP TO QUALITY 

Per-student expenditure is a 
nationally used Indicator of 
quality. Admittedly, quality Is 
a difficult factor to measure 
but there is unquestionably a 
relationship between what a 
state spends on higher education 



and the quality of education 
that its public Institutions 
offer. Poor states--those with 
low average Income per capita 
and therefore low ability to 
finance higher educatlon--may 
have to choose between high 
enrollments among the college-age 
population and high expenditures 
per FTE student. Some may have 
to forego both. 

Connecticut, with one of the 
highest per capita Incomes In 
the nation, does not have to make 
this choice. It has the capacity 
to achieve both high participa- 
tion and a level of support per 
FTE student that will insure 
quality programs and operation. 
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MEANINGFUL COMPARISONS 

Def Inttlve comparative data are 
scarce due to the differences 
among I n s 1 1 tu 1 1 ons and sta t es In 
thol r methods of funding > budget- 
ing and reporting. Trends, 
however, are discernible from 
Information generated by the 
various data systems and compar- 
isons between Institutions and 
between states, with some 
qualification, are the most 
valid Indicators of existing 
support levels* 

Expenditures tend to be more 
reliable than appropriations as 
a basis for comparisons, since 
reports of appropriations do not 
always recognize dl fferences In 
practices of collecting and 
crediting tuition and may not 
Identify the Insti tut ions that 
receive some local and municipal 
as well as state support. 

Resource Group VIM , there- 
fore, analyzed expenditures for 
Connecticut's public Institu- 
tions of higher education in two 
ways : 

• By comparison with the 
other ^9 states on such 
measures as expend I tu re: 
per capita, per person of 
college age, per $1,000 

of personal Income and per 
FTE student, and 

• By relating Instructional 
expenditures of Connect- 
icut's publ ic Institutions 
to similar expenditures at 
peer Institutions, desig- 
nated as such by the 



Connecticut institutions 
and surveyed by Resource 
Group VI IK 

On each of these measures j 
Connecticut ranks well below the 
average, raising serious questions 
about the adequacy of current 
levels of expenditure and support 
for higher education; 



INTERSTATE COMPARISONS 

Data used are those publ I shed in 
The Journal of Higher Education, 
June, 1972, in a study of 
^'Expenditures for Public institu- 
tions of Higher Education, 1969-70*' 
done by Edrlc A. Weld, Jr. , 
assistant professor of economics 
at Cleveland State University. 
The statistics are based on 
information col lected from the 50 
states by the U. S. Office of 
Education, and, as Weld points 
out, are subject to some differ- 
ences in method of funding and 
reporting. They are the best 
national comparisons presently 
aval 1 able. 

Table 12 (page 112) summarizes 
these interstate comparisons. 
Connecticut ranks ^7th In expen- 
ditures per capita, 47th In 
expenditures per person of college 
age, ^8th In expenditures per 
$1,000 of personal Income and 33rd 
In expenditures per FTE student. 

At least two factors contribute 
to these low ranks--a strong 
tri^dltlon of private higher educa- 
tion and a large net out-migratlon 
of students--but neither Is 
sufficient Justification for 



in 



Connect I cut Is fal l u re to suppor t 
publ I c higher education as wel 1 
as the majority of states do» 
As Vfeld points out: 

Si^veral states, such as, \\ 
Connecticut rank both in the 
lowest quintile in current 
resources provided per FTB 
student and in the lowest 
(3uintile in expenditure 
relative to the number of 
persons of college age in 
the state. Unless public 
colleges and universities 



in these states can purchase 
resources at unusually low 
cost, it is possible that 
students are not being pro^ 
vided with the same amounts 
of educational resources in 
these states that would be 
considered necessary else-- 
where in the country , or 
that citizens of these stater's 
are being offered consider^ 
ably less public higher 
education than would be pre 
vided by the typical state 
university system*^ 



TABLE 12 



EXP£NOJTURES FOR CURRENT OPERATIONS OF 
STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 1970 

Rank Among 

U.S. Average Connecticut 30 States 
% % 

Total Expenditure 8,605,378 76,279 
(000) 

Per FTE Student 1 ,606 1 ,523 33 

Per $1 ,000 of 

Personal Income 11.62 5. S3 

Per Capita '^2.51 25.16 

Per Person of 

College Age 36'*. 82 223.75 ^7 



Source: Edric A. Weld, Jr., "Expenditures of Public 
Institutions of Higher Education, 1969-70/' 
Journ^tX of Higher Education, Volume XL, No. 6, 
June, 1972. 
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RANK AMONG PEERS 

The comparison with peer Inst I- 
tuttons Is based on the U.S. 



Office of Education's Higher 
Education General Information 
Survey (HEGtS) for the fiscal 
year ending 1972 (see Table 13) 



TABLE 13 

COMPARISON or INSTflUCTION-RELATEO 
EXPENDITURES AT CONNECTICUT AND 
PEER INST I TOT IONS, 197^72 



Educational 
General 



A. Universities (8)* 
Median 

Untv. of Conn 
Un Iv. of Conn 
Rank** 



2,581 
5 of 8 



instruction and 
Dept. Research 



1,320 



6 of 8 



Libraries 



$ni 

3 of 8 



8. State Colleges (18)* 



Median 
Conn. S.C. 
Rank 



$1.7^5 
1,337 
16 of 18 



$1,033 
835 
15 of 18 



$92 

17 of 18 



C. Conwunity Col leges (22)* 



Median 
Conn, CC*s 
Rank 



$1,363 
903 
21 of 22 



$708 
^•99 
21 of 22 



$S7 
17 of 22 



D# Techntca) C olleges (9)* 



Median 
Conr>. TC's 
Rank 



$1,561 
1 ,201 
9 of 9 



$833 
76S 

9 of 9 



$65 
22 
9 of 9 



* Number of Institutions surveyed* 
** Highest Expenditure » 1 

Source: USOE's Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) for 
fiscal Year Ending 1972 



Each constituent unit of 
Connect icut's publ ic system 
Indicated a number of Institu* 
tlons which have similar mis- 
sions and which are recognized 
as providing educational pro- 



grams of sound quality, Pertln- 
ent financial and enrollment 
data from each of these institu- 
tions was used to relate expen* 
dltures per FTE stj Jent at Conn- 
ecticut institutions to expendl- 
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tures at target Institutions. 
The three types of activity 
used for compart son purposes 

are-': 

# Educational and General 
Expenditures. All current 
expenditures that relate 
to an Inst I tut ion ' s 
educat lonal program ex- 
cludjng auxiliary enter- 
prises and student finan- 
cial aid. 

# Instructional and Depart^ 
mental Research . That 
part of educational and 
general expend I tures 
devoted to actual depart- 
mental Instruct ion , ex- 
cluding orgdnl2:ed research, 
general administration and 
other similar costs. 

# Expenditure s f o r L I b ra r I es . 
Library budgets are a 
tradltlohal Indicator of 
the quality of program 
offered to the students 

of an Institution. 

In each of the three cate- 
gories, per-student expenditures 
at each unit of the Connecticut 
systsm of higher education ranl< 
Wf.ll below the median of the 
peer Institutions. 

The averages for the Connec- 
ticut public units would be 
approximately ten percent higher 
If some centralized payments 
made through the comptroller's 
office were paid by the insti- 
tutions from appropriated funds. 
Included are telephone expensesi 
some capital repalrsj some 



office equipment, and fringe 
benef 1 tS| such as social secu- 
rlty, workmen's compensat ion > 
hosp I 1 1 za t Ion and 11 f e insur- 
ance and health services. 

With or without these costs 
tncl uded \ however y t he average 
do) lar support per ful l-t Ime 
equivalent student in 1971-72 
i n Connect Icut 's const t tuent 
unl ts for the Instruct lonal and 
departmental research function 
compares unfavorably w Ith the 
amounts spent by peer Instl tu- 
tlons. 



OTHER INDICATORS 

There I s other evidence of the 
deteriorating support for Conn- 
ecticut publ ic higher education. 
During the two-year period from 
1971-72 to 1973-7'*, state appro- 
priations for higher education 
in the 50 states, as reported jo 
M. M. Chambers' annual survey,'^ 
Increased at a weighted average 
of 25.25 percent. 

If Connecticut's appropria- 
tion had reached the average of 
the 50 states, It would have 
been $139.9 ml I lion for 1973-7'*. 
In fact, it was $119.8 million. 
Assuming that Connecticut had 
achieved the average support 
level of $139.9 million in 1973- 
7^*, an Increase of only 3.6 per- 
cent In funding for 197'*-73 
would provide $1^*5 million. This 
is the aniount requested by the 
Commission for Higher Education 
based on budget requests from 
the constituent units as 
follows: 



(jutl 1 Ions) 


T»cg ionq i wonvDun p ty 




Cot l eges 


$ Ik: 3 


State Technical 




Col leges 


5.5 


State Colleges 


35. 


Unlv/ of Connecticut 


51.7 


Health Center 


19.2 


Commission for Higher 




^Educat Ion 


8.9 




$1^5.0 



75TH PERCENTILE AS AN INDEX 

The five-year objective is for 
Connecticut to achieve a level 
of quality In higher education 
equal or superior to those 
states which are above the 
75th percentile, I.e,, in the 
upper quartlle, of the 50 
states In expenditures per FTE 
stVident. An appropriation of 

million for 1973-7^ would 
be a first step toward this 
goaK It would provide $1,989 
per FTE student > somewhat 
below the 75th percentile of 
the 50 states for 1970 of 
$2,237. 

The real objective, of 
course, Is not to encourage 
Connecticut to spend as much 
on public education as other 
states spend but to achieve 
the highest possible quality 
of education that Its per 
capita Income and Its economy 
can provide. 

There Is ^ relationship, 
however, between what a state 
spends and what It gets In 
programs, facilities and ser- 
vices and In qualified prof- 



essional and technical manpower. 
Connecticut, lacking In natural 
resources, has a greater Incen- 
t tve than many states to develop 
Its human resources/ I t must 
offer Cfportuni ties In its publ Ic 
Institutions comparable to the 
better opportunt ties avallabVe 
to studen ts at pub 1 1 c Inst I tu - 
t Ions in other states and at 
the private colleges and unlver^ 
si ties. 

Appropriations necessary for 
Connecticut to ra'nl< among the 
top 25 percent of the states In 
student support would represent 
a return to a level of FTE 
funding that prevailed In prior 
years. Projected Institutional 
expenditures of $116.9 ml I Hon 
for 197'»-75^ exclusive of the 
Commission fot H igher Educat ton 
and the Health Center, would 
represent 8.5 percent of the 
total projected state budget, 
compared to 8,^ percent In 1968- 
69 (see Table v. 116) and— 
dependlng upon the state's sup- 
port from the general fund for 
al I programs and $ervlces--pos- 
slbly Increasing t^ I0t7 percent 
In 1978-79. 

If one includes projected 
budget amounts for the Commission 
for Higher Education and the 
Health Center, the total appro- 
priation needed could reach $256 
rrilHon In 1978-79. This esti- 
mate IS tentative, subject to 
modifications based on the 
breadth of services developed, 
patter js of delivery, actual 
costs and other factors. 

Thus, the 75th percentile ts 
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a convenient I although not a 
fixed target. Other states tn 
the upp0r quart i le can be 
expected to change the \ r 1 eve Is 
of support during the next five 



year^. Inflation will continue 
to affect costs and the Implem- 
entation of some Waster Plan 
recommendations will require 
additional funding* 



TABLE \k 



(a) 



Year 
1978-79 



PROJECTED GCNCKAL FUND EXPrNDITUKES TOR HIGHE!^ EDUCATION* 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF PROJECTED tOTAl STATE EXPENDITURES 



(b) 



ProJ. Total State 
Gen'l Expen* 
(millions) 



$ 1,368 
2,010 



(c) 



Recom. Expen, 
Per HE Stud . 

$ 1,989 

3,09'» 



(d) 



ProJ* FTE 
Enrol tment 

58,750 

69,^100 



Recom. Total 
Institutional 
Gen* Fund Expen. 
(c) X (d) 
(thousands) 

$ 116,900 

21^,700 



(f) 

Percentage 

of Total 
State Budget 
(e) » (b) 

.085 

J07 



A Excluding the Health Center of the UnYversI ty of Connecticut 
and the Commission for Higher Education 

Source! Table Finances Fiscal Support and Resource Allocation, Resource Group VIM, 
Connecticut Conmlsslon for Higher Education February, 1973 



DISCRETIONARY FUNDS NEEDED 

Costs to Implement some of the 
key recommendations, such as 
those relating to the develop- 
ment of nontradi tlonal programs 
and the expansion of supportive 
services^ cannot be projected 
specifically in advance. No 
attempt should be made to do so, 
since the earmarking of funds 
would inhibit the system's 
flexibility to move In new 
directions as opportunities 
arise to Improve Connecticut's 
educat lonal services . 

There should be some discre- 
tionary funds to be used as 
grants to institutions to en- 
courage quick and Innovative 
responses to needs as they are 



Identified. Criteria and pri- 
orities for the grants should 
be es tab 1 1 shed by the Commis- 
sion for Higher Education In 
consul tatlon with representa- 
tives of the constituent boards 
and the Independent colleges* 

The availability of funds for 
the support of experimental and 
pilot projects that may subse- 
quently be adopted elsewhere In 
the system and funded within 
regular institutional budgets Is 
particularly important during a 
time of change such as the '70's, 
It would be comparable to the 
practice of Industry which In- 
vests a significant percentage 
of Its budget In research and 
development to Insure Innovation, 
growth and vital I ty. 
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BETTER DATA REQUIRED 

Efforts wu$t be Jijade to reftne 
comparative data In order to 
develop more accurate and val td 
mMsurer of the adequacy of In- 
stitutional support and to Im- 
prove allocation and budget 
procedures. Among the categor ies 
of data requiring refinement are 
average salary comparisons » 
classroom space per full-time 
equivalent student, student- 
faculty ratios, support per 
program unit and support by 
division. 

In June, 1972 the Commission 
establ I shed a task force to 
develop a higher education In- 
formation system (l/S) to facil- 
itate fi'Kh data gathering. Im- 
plementation of this computer- 
ized system (see Section XI) 
wilt provide current and detail- 
ed information almost instantan- 
eously. Previously, all data 
comparisons and analyses have 
been made after counting and 
recording by hand. 

As more complete and detailed 
information becomes available, 
the Commission will make peri- 
odic reviews of the support 
level to Insure that Its quality 
of program compares favorably 
with that provided by states 
above the 75th percentile and 
will develop Its budget requests 
accordingly. 



► ACTIONS RECOMMENDED 

97 That the system of higher 
education in Connecticut 
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ERLC 



stxive to provide services 
equal or superior in guai- 
ity and diversity to those 
states which , according to 
theit level of sxxppoTt p^ 
TTEstudent i are above the 
7 St h percentile axnong the 
50 states 

98 That the level of funding 
for the Cowmission for 
Higher Education bo an 
amount equal to one percent 
of the total budget of the 
other constituent units in 
the public system of higher 
education and that this 
amount be utilized for both 
the ongoing activities of 
the Commission, exclusive 
of legislatively mandated 
special projects, and for 
special grants to institw 
tions to encourage innova-^ 
tive educational programs, 
to improve supportive sdr- 
vices for students , to ex- 
pand cormunity service 
programs , and to foster 
research and development 

99 That the additional re- 
sources necessary to expe- 
dite development of the 
management information 
system (l/S) be made avail" 
able and that the develop- 
ment of data relating to 
finance be given top pri- 
ority 

TUITION AND FEES 

Determining the amount of tuition 
and fees that students pay at the 
various Institutions within the 



public system ts the responsi- 
bility of the boards of trustees. 
The decision ts a difficult one. 

Since Connecticut does not 
have a graduated personal Income 
tax— 1 1 does not ra Ise Its genera 1 
revenues In this manner-- It Is 
necessary for the boards to define 
a 1 eve 1 of tu 1 1 Ion wh I ch repre- 
sents a fair and practical al loca- 
tion of cost between the state and 
the student. If the criterion of 
fairness Is to be appl led then the 
charge must reflect a recognl t Ion 
of the Individual 's abl llty to 
pay and should be prorated 
equitably for part-tfme students 
whose numbers are growing. 

Tuition revenues accrue to the 
state general fund, They are not 
earmarked for higher education 
and Institutions do not benefit 
directly from the tuition they 
collect, In practice, therefore, 
It has been the General Assembly-- 
not the boards of trustees-- that 
has been responsible for tuition 
raises whenever they have been 
Instituted. 

Determining the amount of 
tuition to be charged should be 
the responsibility of the system 
of higher education rather than 
the legislature. Boards of 
trustees and the Commission for 
Higher Education should review 
the schedule of tuition charges 
each budget year and recommend 
adjustments based on educational 
and social , as wel 1 as financial, 
considerations. 

Tuition charges for Connect- 
icut residents for the academic 



year 1973-7'* were: 

Univ. of Connecticut $350 

State Col leges 300 
Regional Community 

Col leges 200 

State Technical Colleges 200 

Out-of-state students pay 
$850 at each of the units. 

Nationally, there has been 
public expression recently In 
favor of students paying a 
greater share of the Instruc- 
tional cost, even In public 
Institutions committed to provid- 
ing access and opportunity for 
all students, regardless of 
economic background. The 
Carnegie Commission and others 
have recommended tuition rates 
approximating one-third of the 
cost of Instruction, There are 
some strong arguments to support 
such a policy. For Connecticut, 
however, It would mean doubling 
or In some cases trl pi Ing current 
tuition rates, which would make 
higher education prohibitive for 
many persons unless extens 1 ve 
student financial assistance was 
assured. 

Required rees also have been 
going up In recent years. These 
revenues remain with the Insti- 
tutions to pay for supplies and 
services not supported by the 
state general fund appropriations. 
The actual fees charged vary from 
Institution to Institution, 
ranging from $15 per year at the 
state technical colleges to $350 
per year at the University of 
Connecticut. The University's 
fees are scheduled for possible 
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Increase again In I97^f 

At alV Institutions, fee 
I nc rea s es a re re 1 a t ed mainly to 
the rising cost of services. In 
the case of the Unlversl ty^ for 
exampi e^ a recent pol Icy Inter- 
pretation requires that the cost 
of fringe benefits for employees 
In auxM lary services or on other 
projects financed by student fees 
be paid from these f u vjs rather 
than by the state comptroller's 
office. Virtually the only way 
to reduce such fees Is to reduce 
expenditures for the programs 
supported by the fund. 

Fee schedules throughout the 
system and within constituent 
units are far from consistent. 
For example, the state technical 
col leges report no course fees 
wh 1 1 e CO ) lege services fees 
(formerly called laboratory fees) 
at the comoiunlty colleges Increased 
from $30 to $^16 per year for full- 
tlme students from 1970-71 to 
1972-73. Within the state college 
system, Eastern Connecticut State 
College charges only $6 laboratory 
fee whereas Southern Connecticut 
State College assesses 111 differ- 
ent course fees ranging from $3 
to $25 each. 

To prevent further prolifera- 
tion and discrepancies In charges 
to students, It Is Important to 
hold the line on fee charges. 

Together tuition and required 
fees make up a large part of the 
student's total cost of attendance. 
Any significant increase in ei ther 
charge must be accompanied by a 
corresponding raise In student 



financial assistance If I t Is 
not to exclude certain students 
because of their Inability to 
pay. 

Although It is difficult to 
measure objectively the benefits 
of higher education to the Indl- 
V I dua 1 and to the state, there 
Is no quest 'on as to the value 
of an educated cl tl zenry; This 
Is especial 1y true for Connect- 
icut, whose chief resource Is 
its skilled manpov/er. The goals 
of access and equal opportunity, 
reiterated In this Master Plan, 
can be achieved only If students 
are not excluded from higher 
education because of their 
I nab 1 1 1 ty to pay. This must be 
reflected In the charges made to 
sturients for tuition and fees. 

► ACTIONS RECOMMENDED 

100 That the General Statutes 
amended so that the boards 
of trustees / in conjunction 
with the Commission for 
Higher Education, are respon^* 
sible for recommending to 
the General Assembly any 
changes in tuition and/or 
fees 

101 That any raise in tuition be 
related to the cost of 
instruction and be accom- 
panied by a comparabl e 
increase in student finan^ 
cial assistance 

102 That steps be taken to reduce 
present fees or at least to 
prevent further increases 

in institutional fees, i.e. , 
non-- tuition, during the 
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first two years of the 
Master Plan 

103 That tuition be waived for 
both ih^state and out'-of'^ 
state full-^ time graduate 
assistants and fellows and 
prorated for part-^time grad^ 
uate assistants 

104 That part-time matriculated 
undergraduate students in a 
public institution be charged 
the same tuition propor^ 
tionately as full-'time under" 
graduate students, even 
though the program being pur-- 
sued is offered by the con-- 
tinuing education division 

105 That funding of student finan^ 
cial assistance programs be 
sufficient to allow colleges 
to grant aid on a prorated 
basis to those part-time stu- 
dents in baccalaureate degree 
programs who have a proven 
need for such assistance 

106 That institutions and the 
legislature take action to 
implement the above three 
recommendations (103-105) in 
1975-76, including provision 
for the transfer of funds 
from the general fund to the 
educational extension fund of 
institutions to reimburse 
them for any reduction in 
income due to the registra- 
tion of part-time under- 
graduate students 



FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
Connecticut students have avail- 



able a vartety of privately 
f u nded s cho I a rsh 1 p$ and s ta t e 
and federal programs of student 
financial assistance (SFA) . 
State programs Include: 

State Scholarship Prog ram > 
Grants from $100 to $1,000 
annual ly for students who 
qua! Ify on basis of both 
academt c performance and 
f I nancia 1 need » About ten 
percent of the awards go to 
graduate students. Recipi- 
ents, whi) must be Connecticut 
residents, can use the grants 
at any approved postsecondary 
Institution In the United 
States. Approximately 2,000 
students were receiving state 
scholarships In 1972^*73 » some 
700 of which were new awards. 
The average scholarship was 
approximately $625. 

College Continuation Grants * 
A program of grants not to 
exceed $1,000 per year for 
students al ready enrol led In 
college and In need of finan- 
cial assistance. Recipients 
are selected by the colleges. 
In 1972-73 there were Just 
over 'lOO such grants averaging 
approximately $325 each. 

Restricted Educational Achieve- 
ment Grants . From $100 to 
^1,000 annually to economically 
and socially disadvantaged 
Individuals for use only In 
Connecticut Institutions, (n 
1972-73 there were 531 such 
grants total Ing $228,000 at 
an average of $^29 each. 

Awards to Children of 
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Veterans , A program of awards 
to children of dt^ceased and 
dtsftbled veterans. In 1972-73 
awards of ikOO each were made 
to 105 students, a total of 
$42,000. 

Work iStudy v A subsidized pro- 
gram of work wh I le student Is 
a t tend I ng co 11 ege . State funds 
are all oca ted 1 n p r opor 1 1 on to 
the federal work-study alloca- 
tions to Connecticut institu- 
tions, in 1972-73 state funds 
total ing $103,075 were provided 
for this program. 

Connecticut Student Loan 
Foundation . A program to 
assist Connhecticut students in 
financing the! r education by 
guaranteeing loans made to them. 
The actual loans are made by 
authorized lenders, such as 
banks and savings and loan 
associations, In the state and 
bear a maximum of sev^n percent 
simple interest. Undergradu- 
ates are allowed to borrow up 
to $1,500 per year with a 
maximum unpaid balance of 
$7f500. The figures for gradu- 
ate students are $2,500 and 
$10,000 respectively. 

P;A. 73-551 Public Act 73-551, 
the successor to Special Act 
No, 53(1972), authorizing the 
Copnmission for Higher Education 
to contract with Independent 
colleges for the education of 
Connecticut undergraduate stu- 
dents enrolled In these Insti- 
tutions. The amount distributed 
is controlled by the appropri- 
ation made. The formula which 
is followed specifies that the 



payment to the Independent 
Institution be based upon one- 
half of the dl fference between 
the cost to the state to pro^ 
vide education In the publ ic 
Institutions and the tuition 
col lected from the students * 
enro I led In the publ Ic Inst I - 
tut Ions. The appropriation 
for 1972-73 permitted the 
Commission to make payments 
for only 8*7 percent of Con- 
necticut students enrol led in 
Independent Institutions. The 
institutions must distribute 
to Connecticut undergraduate 
students, In the form of grants, 
not less than 80 percent of the 
funds received, 



FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

The principal federal programs 
unti I 1972-73 have been the Equal 
Opportunity Grant Program (E06) , 
the Federal Work Study Program 
and the National Direct Student 
Loan Program (NDSL). All of these 
programs are administered by the 
educational institution and are 
for all U. S. citizens without 
regard to state of residence. 
The student may get a mix of these 
funds depending upon financial 
need. 

In 1973-74 the federal govern- 
ment Initiated a new form of 
student financial ass istance-- 
Baslc Opportunity Grants (BOG). 
The BOG program Is based upon the 
"ent I tlement" concept , which means 
that a student is entitled, based 
upon need, to an educational grant 
which he can carry to any post- 
secondary Institution he chooses. 
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This differs from pre /lous pro- 
grams In which funds were ig ran ted 
to Institutions* 

While the BOG 1e<3 1 station 
authorizes a maxtmum of $1 fkOO 
per student per year i the funding 
th t s yea r t s not nea r 1 y a t that 
level .Restricting the program 
to first-time students may allow 
annual grants of up to $500 or 
$600* 



SFA IS INADEQUATE 

In 1972-73i the largest number of 
new students enroMed In Connect- 
icut's major student financial 
assistance programs-- the State 
Scholarship ProgramV the College 
Cont Inudt Ion Grant Program, the 
Restricted Educational Achieve- 
ment Grant Program and the Con- 
necticut Work- Study Prog ram- -was 
2,018. This was about five 
percent of all high school gradu- 
ates and about eight percent of 
all graduates going Into post- 
secondary education. 

The bulk of Connecticut's 
assistance Is distributed through 
the State Scholarship Program, 
but fewer than two percent of the 
state's high school graduates 
receive such aid. 

This low level of assistance 
places a tremendous burden on 
poor and middle- Income famll tes 
with heavy family, medical and 
debt obligations* According to 
a survey by the Commission for 
Higher Education, approximately 
2^000 high school graduates could 
not enter college In 1973 because 



of financial reasons. 

Student finahclai aid officers 
I n Connect 1 cut ' s col 1 eges , publ I c 
and private, estimated the unmet 
need of undergraduates In 1973'7'» 
at $6 ml 1 1 loni This need Is 
beyond that met by a 1 1 cur rent I y 
aval lable state, federal and 
Institutional funds. Jht spending 
level from state general funds for 
aid to students, exclusive of 
loanst Is $4.7 mil Hon. 

By 1978-79--assumlng that con* 
dittons such as funds aval lable 
from famll les, the rate of Infla- 
tion and other factors remain 
fa I r ly constant— the tota I need 
for student assistance Is est Imated 
to be $15*5 ml lUon. At the 
pre:!ent level of support, Connect- 
icut wl 1 1 be short $10 mill Ion, 
an Indeterminate portion of which 
may be met by federal, Inst I tu-^ 
ttona) and private sources. 

The Commission and the constit- 
uent units have requested $8.25 
ml 11 Ion In state funds for SFA for 
197^-75. Even at this level of 
funding there would still be a gap 
of $6 to $8 minion by 1978-79. 

Connecticut appears to be 
lagging nationally also. In 
1972-73, 28 states representing 
78^ of the natlon^s population, 
spent $312.3 million on scholar- 
ship aid, exclusive of work-study 
and loans. 

This Is an average per capita 
expend I ture of $| .97* Connecticut 
spent $.56 per capita. For 1972-73, 
It Is estimated that these 28 
states will spend $375-3 million 
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or an average of $2i37 per capita 
for SFA whi le Connecticut will 
spend $• 58. While the average 
per capita expend! tu re wl 1 1 have 
gone up kO cents per person 
nationally, It will have Increased 
only two cents per person In Con- 
necticut. 



OVER-DEPENDENCE ON LOANS 



While the Connecticut Student 
Loan Foundation Is an excel lent 
supplement to a grant program, It 
should not be relied on as a major 
source of financial assistance* 
The majority of the members of 
Resource Group V 1 1 1 asserted a 
bel lef that 

Incurring a large debt to 
finance one's education is 
detrimental in two ways. 
First, it is a discouragement 
to low^ income people and, as 
such, is not a vehicle for 
equal opportunity .Second ^ 
existing loan programs put the 
repayment burden in [that^ 
part of a person's life when 
his income is likely to be the 
lowest and when he or she is 
likely to be in the family 
formation stage • 

There Is evidence that Connect- 
icut students are forced to be 
overdependent on loans and work- 
study* Although Connecticut ranks 
only 2^th In population, It Is the 
fifth highest In amount of student 
loans outstandtng--$l83 million 
and with defaults rising. Only 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and 1 1 1 Inols exceed this amount, 
this average amount borrowed In 



1973 was $1,250. 

Increased student financial 
assistance In the form of grants 
appears to be critical to the ' 
achievement of Connecticut's 
goal of insuring that no student 
be denied the opportuni ty for 
higher education because of his 
economic situation. This Is the 
most effective way to insure 
that student bodies will be rep" 
resentatlve of the population. 

In determining eligibility for 
grants, financial aid officers 
now must take into account the 
recent ruling that age I8 Is the 
legal age of majority. A student 
18 years or older may be Indepen- 
dent of parents or head of a 
household. This may prove to be 
an Important factor In future 
computations of financial need, 
especially If the number of 
adults attending college continues 
to Increase. 



NEED FOR COORDINATION 

While a student financial assis- 
tance program may encourage a 
moderate amount of work or 
borrowing, It should be built 
primarily upon grants. No student 
should be forced to work to an 
extent that Interferes with 
academic success nor to borrow so 
much that In his early adult 
life he Is Indebted to an extent 
that will handicap his potential 
for decent housing and marriage. 

Whatever program or combination 
of programs Connecticut adopts to 
meet the needs of Its citizens for 
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{ncreased student ftnanc|al assis- 
tance, It can best be administered 
and cdord I nated by a s \ ng 1 e com- 
mi ss I on • ThI s comml sslon , I n 
add 1 1 loh to adml n I ster 1 ng the 
stat^ programs j would coordinate 
State efforts wl th federal pro- 
grams • 

PUBLIC FUNDS FOR INDEPENDENT 
INSTITUTIONS 

Although enrollment In the Inde- 
pendent col leges and universities 
was surpassed by the public 
Institutions In 1966, they are 
^stlll one of the state's Important 
resources and should be utilized 
to the fullest extent. 

Two laws recognize the value of 
having a vital and responsive 
Independent sector In higher 
educatlon--Pubi Ic Act 73-551 , an 
amendment to Special Act 53 > and 
Public Act 1^*0 (1972). 

While these programs have the 
potential for fulfilling the needs 
and no new legislation Is recom- 
mended, additional funding of 
P. A- '73-551 will be required for 
It to serve a full four-year 
complement of students. The 
recommended funding of Public Act 

In future years will depend 
upon assessment of Its success In 
1973-7'*. 



► ACTIONS RECOMMENDED 

107 That the State of Connecticut , 
immediately initiate and fund 
a student'-aid grant program 
which, together with the 
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federal student^aid pro^ 
grams, will insure thai no 
person will be denied 
access to higher education 
for' reasons of inadequate 
personal or family finances 

108 That the program, while it 
my encourage a^^^^m 

amount of work or borrowing, 
be built primarily upon 
grants 

109 That the amount of student-^ 
aid grants vary inversely 
with family income and be 
tapered so that they do not 
end abruptly at a predeter-' 
mined family income level 
without taking into account 
the number of children, the 
current state of indebted-^ 
ness, costly health programs 
and other factors 

no That following the imple^ 

mentation of a comprehensive 
stud$nt aid program, the 
state discontinue the 
present State Scholarship 
program, the Restricted 
Educational Achievement 
Program and the College 
Continuation Grant Program 
in their present form but 
maintain a moderate fund to 
provide encouragement and 
incentive for students of 
outstanding academic achieve" 
ment 

111 That a Student Financial Aid 
Commission be established to 
replace the State Scholar-^ 
ship Cotmission, with the 
new cotmission assuming 
responsibility for coordi^ 



nating state eff rts with 
the student aid iiovis ions 
of the Federal Higher 
Education Amendmonts of 1972 

112 That the General Assembly 
continue to increase the 
funding of Public Act 73-551 
for students in independent 
colleges to a level of $4.5 
million in 1975-76 



BUDGET PROCEDURES 

Budgeting for higher educat Ion 
involves an extensive array of 
procedures. Thus It Is not sur- 
prising to find that a number of 
delays and Inconveniences occur 
In connect Ion wl th these proce- 
dures. Problems relate to the 
deadlines on which budgets must 
be submit ted » the mul tipl Id ty of 
forms that must be used and a 
budgeting technique that, In 
general I needs updating. 

The Commission for Higher 
Education, under Section )0-328 
of the General Statutes, Is 
responsible for recommending to 
the Governor and General Assembly 
appropriations from the state 
general fund for '*an Improved 
coordinated program of higher 
education In the state." 

The stages In budget prepara- 
tion are as fol lows: 

April: The Commission for 
Higher Education distributes 
guidel ines and forms for 
budgets for the fiscal year 
beginning on July 1, 14 months 
later. 



July 1: Boards of trustees 
of the constituent units 
submit their budget requests 
to the Commission for Higher 
Education for review. 

September 1 : Deadline for 
submitting to the dl rector of 
the budget the funding requests 
and information and to forward 
to the Governor and General 
Assembly a report of the 
budget ''-yKasts and the Com- 
missi or U «ecomrnendat Ions for 
funding for the next fiscal 
year. 

During the legislative session 
beginning after the first of the 
year, the Commission for Higher 
Education appears before the 
appropriations and finance com- 
mittees to explain Its budget 
recommendations and to provide 
additional information and Justi- 
fication as required. 

in preparing their budget 
requests, constituent units are 
requested to utilize the current 
year's spending level as a base 
and, after reviewing existing 
programs, to group additional 
amounts requested for the budget 
year into three categories; 

• Support required to main- 
tain existing programs at 
thel r current level ; 

• Additional support required 
to Improve the quality of 
existing programs; 

• Funding desired for addi- 
tional activities and 
programs. 
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Units are also asked to iden- 
tify funding reductions in pro- 
grams and services resulting from 
Improved efficiency and from 
program and service changes. 



PROBLEMS INVOLVED 

The budget procedure described 
above gives rise to certain 
problems that need to be resolved. 

Timing . Budget requests are 
reviewed by the Commission's 
Fiscal Policy and Planning 
Committee. Recommendations 
for funding must be made to 
the full Cormiisslon in time to 
permit submission of budget 
recommendations to the Budget 
Division by September 1. 

In order for the Commission 
to comply with this deadline, 
the constituent units must 
submit budget requests not 
later than early July. Budget 
procedures^ however, require 
that requests be related to 
expenditures in the year pre- 
ceding the one for which funds 
are being requested. This 
creates a d 1 lemma In that i t 
is early In June before the 
operating budget for the cur- 
rent year Is passed by the 
legislature and signed into law 
by the Governor. Often alloca- 
tions of these appropriations 
are not made until some time 
after this date, frequently 
after the beginning of the 
fiscal year on July 1 . 

Such timing imposes an 
extreme burden on Institutional 



and agency administrators in 
developing budget requests. 
Often tentative budgets have 
to be prepared on the assump- 
tion that specific sums will 
be aval lable. I f the al loca- 
tions are changed the budget 
must be adjusted to reflect 
this change. 

Budget Forms . The constituent 
units must complete and f l le 
three separate sets of budget 
forms in the very brief period 
of time aval lable. Two sets 
are required by the Budget 
Division ana one by the Com* 
mission for Higher Education. 
One set of Budget Division 
forms Is a detailed line item 
budget of approximately 100 
pages. The second set of 
Budget Division forms, relates 
to a program planning budget 
system. It appears that these 
forms are used solely for 
compiling a list of program 
element categories. The Com- 
mission, for Its analysis of 
requests, needs separate 
supporting documents which are 
different from those suppl led 
to the Budget Division. To 
reduce the burden on the units 
the Commission has adapted one 
of the Budget Division's 
summary sheets for Its main 
input form, but the total 
amount of paper work fs still 
inordinately heavy. 

The Commission for Higher 
EdurAflon recognizes the cMff i 
cultles that would be Incurred 
if higher education were 
granted an exception to the 
state's budget system and the 
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unit compHatlons could not be 
coordinated with those of other 
state agenclos In the statewide 
compilation. It is felt, 
however, that the over-all 
burden of the multiple and 
detailed forms could be reduced 
'-without hindering coordlna- 
tlon--lf a planned program were 
developed Jointly by higher 
education and the Budget Divi- 
sion of the Department of 
Fl nance and Control . 

Hiring Delays . Serious incon- 
veniences occur when the 
Departments of Personnel and 
of Finance and Control delay 
clearance to fill authorized 
positions. The best candidates 
for faculty positions often are 
hired by other Institutions 
when hiring Is delayed until 
summer or fall rather than 
being permitted to take place 
In late winter or early spring. 

Faculty may go for long 
periods without typing and 
clerical assistance and admin- 
istrators may spend undue 
amounts of time on routine 
duties when they are unable to 
hire staff assistants, Better 
utilization of personnel could 
be realized tf hiring were 
allowed in accordance with 
current statutes sind without 
further clearance by Finance 
and Control for all authorized 
positions that are not depen- 
dent upon uncertain enrollments. 

Limitations of the SCHLDE 
Budgeting Technique * in review- 
ing budget requests, the Com- 
mission makes historical and 



constituent unit comparisons 
by expenditure categories, 
enrollments per full-time 
equivalent faculty, expendi- 
tures per full-time equivalent 
student and SCHLDES per 
facul ty member . 

SCHLDE Is an acronym for 
"student contact hours In 
lower division equivalents." 
it Is the basic formula on 
which funding needs for the 
instruction and departmental 
research functions are deter- 
mined for the constituent 
units. 

The contact hour represents 
one student in a formal teach- 
ing, laboratory or shop assign- 
ment for one class hour. 
Because more faculty resources 
are required to provide a 
given number of student con- 
tact hours as the level of 
Instruction Increases, a con- 
version factor Is used for 
upper division and graduate 
courses to convert to the lower 
division equivalents. Total 
SCHLDES divided by total full- 
tlme-equlvalent faculty members 
produces a measure of the 
average faculty teaching 
assignment. 

This budgeting technique, 
introduced in 196? by the Com- 
mission for Higher Education, 
weights student contact hours 
by level of Instruction In 
order to relate the requirement 
for faculty po/ltlons— the 
largest part of an Institu- 
tion's budget--to the varying 
missions of the institutions 



wfthln each const I tuent untt, 

There are two principal 
problems with the SCHLDE budget 
metnod. One fs tnherent In the 
technique Itself; the other 
Involves Its application. 
First, while the SCHLDE tech- 
nique fs a very iseful device 
by which to evaluate unit 
budget requests objectively, 
It falls to consider program 
cost differences. The allied 
health programs, for example, 
require small group Instruction 
due to use of equipment ano ]n- 
hospltal training. Also, con- 
verting all programs to 'Mower 
division" equivalents can 
mitigate against the adoption 
of important programs or drain 
the resources from other pro* 
grams. 

Nevertheless, the SCHLDE 
method--represent Ing a logical 
budgeting rationale based upon 
educational variables-- I s a 
far more satisfactory alloca* 
tlon method than one using 
simple enrollment. In recent 
years, however. Its usefulness 
has been limited because the 
actual budgeting procedure 
employed by the state has 
tended to be purely Incremen- 
tal , based upon a percentage 
Increase of the previous year's 
base* This practice results In 
the SCHLDE becoming little more 
than a post-budget Index of 
funding and faculty work load. 



FUTURE POLICY 

It Is In the Interest of the en 



tire state--the general' public, 
the state government and the 
higher education communlty*-to 
institute budget development 
procedures that will contribute 
more to planning than they cur- 
rently do. 

Such procedures should allow 
for specific statements of direc- 
tion and priorities; for compara- 
tive cost analyses with other 
states, and for the equitable 
allocation of scarce public funds 
among constituent units, recog- 
nizing at the same time the 
special mission of each Institu- 
tion. The procedures also should 
generate data related to each 
Institution's objectives, allowing 
for performance auditing and 
assessment of accountabi I I ty« 

The development of budget pro- 
cedures Incorporating these four 
characteristics will require the 
concurrent development of the 
management information system 
(i/S). One benefit of this devel- 
opment will be the determination 
of program costs In a consistent 
manner for all programs In the 
public system. This will allow 
for a more detailed comparative 
cost analysis between institu- 
tions. 



EXPENDITURE CONTROLS 

Public institutions of higher 
education, like all state-funded 
agencies, must make an effort to 
obtain the greatest possible re- 
turn on operating funds. 

Chief administrative officers 
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and boards of trustees, who are 
famlUar with an Institution and 
accountable for Its success, can 
contribute greatly to the Institu- 
tion's cost effectiveness If they 
are allowed to make allocation 
and spending decisions. 

There Is no question that 
Institutions must be accountable 
for their use of public funds, 
This accountability, however, 
should be mainly on a post-ajdit 
basis. Present control proce- 
dures appear to reduce rather than 
Increase local institutional 
accountability. Resource Group 
VIII, studying finance, found no 
evidence that the existing pre- 
audlt controls are sufficiently 
productive to offset their nega- 
tive effect upon flexibility. 
Interna! procedures and morale. 
The group concluded in its report: 

The principal difficulty with 
the current centralized con- 
trols is that they inhibit 
institutional flexibility, , . . 
It is in times of austerity 
whan flexibility is most 
needed. 



► ACTIONS RECOMMENDED 

113 That a budget task force be 
set up to include members of 
higher education and of the 
Budget Division with the 
goal of developing a single 
abbreviated budget document 
designed to adequately 
serve both the needs of the 
Budget Division and of 
higher education and at thp 



same time reduce the time 
required by higher education 
units in compiling the 
budget data, and that this 
abbreviated budget document 
be used for the 1975-76 
budget prepara tion 

114 That the period of budget 
preparation begin no later 
than March 1 

115 That future budget recow- 
mendations incorporate 
directions and objectives for 
funding of the primary pro- 
grams (instruction, research, 
public service) of each unit, 
and that recommendations be 
based, at least partially, 
upon comparative cost 
analyses of peer institu-- 
tions in other states 

116 That th i objectives allow 
for a pz tportional adjustment 
of the funding of primary 
programs dependent upon the 
constraints of the statewide 
economic capacity of support 
in any year 

117 That the Governor and General 
Assembly provide broad 
spending guidelines to the 
constituent units of public 
higher education, to be 
monitored and controled by 
the boards of trustees and 
the administrative officers 
of each unit, and that u/a- 
necessary pre^audit controls 
of day^to'day institutional 
decisions by the Department 
of Finance and Control be 
discontinued 
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I. Goals 

II. Current Climate 

III. Organization and Structure 

IV. Enrollment 

V. Facilities 

VI. Programs 

VII. Nontradi tional Approaches and the External Degree 

VIII. Transfer 

IX. Equal Opportunity 

X. Finance 



XI. STATEWIDE INFORMATION SYSTEM (I/S) 



XII. Topics for Future Study 
XIII. Agenda for Action: When and By Whom 



• I/S to supply data on complex questions 

• Decision^making to be facilitated 

• First phase of implementation: 
finance/budget 

• System to be managed by Planning and 
Review Committee and Committee of Users 



Xi. STATEWIDE INFORMATION SYSTEM 



During the preparation of Conn- 
ecticut's Master Plan, the 
Commission was also conducting 
a paralleV research and plan- 
ning activity on a statewide 
integrated information system 
(t/S). The development of a 
system for the collection of 
data is a necessary concomi- 
tant to the Implementation of 
the Master Plan. The l/S 
will provide information tr 
test and measure progress made 
towards the achievement of 
the recommendations contained 
In the Plan. In March 1973, 
the Commission for Higher 
Education accepted and approv- 
ed the study Report and Infor-^ 
mation System Plan, System for 
Higher Education in Connecti- 
cut* 



BACKGROUND 

In the spring, 1972, a tasl< 
force of representatives from 
the five constituent units 
aided by consultants from the 
IBM Corporation, which donated 
their services, started a 
study which resulted in the 
proposed plan for an informa- 
tion system. The plan was 
developed in response to the 
recommendations contained in 



the report of the Governor's 
Commission on Services and Expen- 
ditures and in recognition of 
the need In higher education for 
more accurate, comparable and 
timely information. The plan 
recommends answers to problems 
dealing with dota collection, 
data storage and Information flow 
In the system of higher education. 
Major objectives of the study 
were: 

• To review existing man- 
agement Information sys- 
tems In key education 
and InduslrJal projects 
In other states; 

• To assess the information 
needs of the constituent 
unl ts; 

• To develop an inventory 
of existing hardware, 
software, personnel and 
budget support within 
the' consti tuent units; 

• To Identify common In- 
st i tut ional processes ; 

• To relate data bases, 
processes, functions, 
and Inst I tut Ions, and 

• To analyze findings and 
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prepare a Study Report 
and I/S plan^ 



FINDINGS MD CONCLUSIONS 

Investigation and analysis of 
background studies resulted in 
tlie following conclusions: 

• Current institutional 
systems wi 1 1 not pro- 
vide tlie integrated, 
statewide perspective 
required to answer tlie 
complex questions being 
asked, 

• Present management of 
data processing resources 
tlirougiiout tlie system 
can be signi f icantly 
improved, Tiiere is a 
pressing need for a 
structure and plan to 
provide for orderly 
growtli and tlie measure- 
ment of accomplishments, 

• The information gap is 
particularly acute in 
the finance/budget and 
student-record areas. 
The demand for balancing 
educational qual Ity 
against expenditures is 
forcing all constituent 
units to Set priorities 
and assume a greater 
degree of accountability 
for results. 

In an environment where de- 
cisions often Involve educa- 
tional/economic trade-offs, the 
capability to simulate the 
results of alternative actions 



before they are taken can be 
critical. Present methods of 
handling Information cannot do 
this. When completed, the 
I/S will be able to simulate the 
educational and financial 
effects of policy and funding 
dec! sions . 



PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES 

Executive officers realize the 
magnitude of the problem. The 
volume and complexity of infor- 
mation needed Is expanding at a 
rapid rate. The present flow of 
data from the campuses to the 
Commission for Higher Education 
and from the Commission to state 
and federal government offices 
is cumbersome at best. Very 
little of the data required for 
the reports is automated. Data 
from a few Isolated automated 
systems get Intermingled with 
information from systems which 
are maintained manually. When 
each of the 21 publ ic inst I tu- 
tions makes Its own definition 
of data elements, chance of 
misinterpretation by those who 
aggregate or compare data from 
the colleges Is great. 

Prior to the development of 
the I/S system, however, there 
had been little statewide plan- 
ning or coordination of informa- 
tion systems. Requests for data 
processing services have been 
reviewed on the basis of needs 
of individual Institutions, usu- 
ally without regard to resources 
available on other campuses. 
Cooperation between institutions 
has been informal and limited. 



THE PRESIDENTS' VIEW 

Members of the l/S Task Force 
interviewed each president with- 
in the public system. All ex* 
pressed their wi 11 ingness to 
work together to develop a state 
wide l/S. Its economy compared 
with the cost of 21 individual 
campus Installations, each with 
Its own developmental, mainten- 
ance and hardware/ software 
demands, IS one of its chief 
attractions,. 

The presidents expressed the 
belief that a statewide approach 
to data processing will: 

• Reduce start-up cost on 
new systems; 

• Reduce development and 
maintenance cost; 

• Provide integrated in- 
format ion which wl M 
allow for valid compari- 
sons ; 

• Offer economies by pro- 
viding for resource 
sharing and minimizing 
redundant development. 



MODULE APPROACH 

It is technically and economi- 
cally infeasible to try to de- 
velop all related systems 
simultaneously. The highest 
priority, as defined by the 
presidents, Is for a financial 
system. The second priority, 
related to enrollment. Is for 
student flow models. 



The financial system will be 
the first to be implemented In 
the overall development of l/S 
because of the urgent reed for 
precise financial information to 
help college administrators 
allocate resources. 

Also, the public, the state 
legislative and executive bodies 
and the federal agencies are 
showing an Incre^^sed concern for 
efficiency and effectiveness in 
the spending of tax dollars. 
While education is not a profit- 
oriented operation, educational 
admini strators are responsible 
for producing the maximum educa- 
tional return from resources 
invested. The interviews clearly 
Indicate that unit costs and 
course/program accounting have 
high priorities on local campuses. 

THE PROPOSED I/S 

Underlying the proposed Informa- 
tion system is the firm conviction 
that the Information needs of the 
campuses, the central offices, 
the boards of trustees and the 
Commission for Higher Education 
can be satisfied simultaneously by 
a single integrated information 
system network. In the develop*- 
ment of the network, first prior- 
ity must be given to meeting 
needs at the Institutional oper- 
ating level where the greatest 
Information demands exist. With 
step-by-step execution the system 
planned can be extended to satisfy 
the information requi rements of 
the central offices, the boards of 
trustees, and the Commission for 
Higher Education, 
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The 1/S win Incorporate a data 
base/data conimun I cat ion system 
wl th query capabi 1 1 ty. In addi- 
tion, the system will Include a 
single data entry process by 
which data are collected^ edited, 
stored and updated by the staff 
on each campus at the source of 
the data. 

In the beginning data will be 
stored in a large central pro- 
cessing unit, perhaps at the 
University of Connecticut or the 
State Ootcs Center, both of v,'hlch 
have equipment with the needed 
capability. All prime users 
will have direct access to cen- 
tralized storage and processing. 
For purposes of security, Iden- 
tification will be made of those 
having access to files at all 
I eve Is. 

The Information System pro- 
posed by the Task Force could 
not hove been planned without 
the work done previously by the 
Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education (WICHE) and 
its division, the Natlona! Cen- 
ter for Higher Education Manage- 
ment Systems (NCHEMS) . The l/S 
incorporates the five data 
bases and support systems de- 
veloped by that organization, 
namely finance, student, staff, 
facilities and academic programs, 
(For the seven classifications 
of functions of higher education 
in Connecticut's l/S, see 
Figure 2, page 137-) 



SUGGESTED MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE 
The proposed information network 



win require a management struc- 
ture. The Plan specifies two 
governing committees— a Planning 
and Review Committee and a Com- 
mittee of Users— to review and 
evaluate progress In system de- 
velopment. Subject to existing 
statutes concerning the control 
of the acquisition of data pro- 
cessing equipment, the chancellor 
of the Commission for Higher 
Education win Coordinate the 
operation of the information Sys- 
tem network with the Department 
of Personnel and Administration. 



INITIAL STEP 

The first stage In the Informa- 
tion System development for 
finance should Include: 

• Procurement of a soft- 
ware package to address 
the greater part of the 
fol towing processes: 
budget preparation, 
financial record-keeping , 
planning and purchasing; 

• Making the system compat- 
ible with the comptrol- 
ler's chart of accounts 
and the WICHE/NCHEMS 
Program Classification 
Structure; 

• Using existing hardware 
installations and holding 
additions to present 
equipment to a minimum; 

• Preserving the integrity 
of present operations 
while the new system is 
being developed; 
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# Designing the project to 
produce meaningful answers 
to present problems with- 
in a short time frame; 

• Setting up a pilot pro- 
ject for first applica- 
tions of the system, 
and expanding It even- 
tual ly to include at 
least one college In each 
of the constituent units. 



APPLICATION TO C0LLR6E FUNCTIONS 

During the first year, the pilot 
project will address specific 
problems In the implementation 
of the first of five possible 
subsystems In an administrative 
network. It will test the fea- 
sibility of terminal access to 
a central processing unit, clar- 
ify common definitions of data 
elements and provide actual ex- ' 
perience necessary for the 
future development of a data 
base/data communication system. 
In addition, the committees will 
be established which will serve 
as the management group for the 
l/S imptementat ion. 

This Initial phase of the 
l/S development in effect pro- 
vides the framework for the 
expansion of computer applica- 
tions to the major college 
functions* The use of computers 
for administration Cannot be 
planned separately from the 
academic and scientific use of 
computers. It is quite likely 
colleges will be able to test 
the practicality of having a 
major computer center satisfy 



all thei r needs— administrative , 
academic and scientific. The 
availability of a major computer 
operating system with the advan- 
tages of associated software and 
compiling capabi 1 1 ty wl 1 1 bean 
Important factor In campus aca- 
demic planning* 

The development of a state- 
wide Information system Is a 
large and ambitious undertaking 
by a state agency. The proposed 
plan defines a modular approach 
In which the pilot project is 
the ffrst step. Major questions 
such as the exact configuration 
of computer equipment on each 
campus, the location of the cen- 
ter and, indeed, the number of 
central processing units are 
questions which will have to be 
answered as the plan develops In 
a step-by-step process. 

Although the pilot project at 
the present Involves only public 
colleges, the Initial phase 
shoutd'be expanded to Include at 
least one Independent college In 
the development of a financial 
system. Presently, the programs 
being used by the pilot colleges 
code expenditures both according 
to the state coniptrol ler 's chart 
of accounts and according to the 
national program classification 
structure developed by the West- 
ern Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education (WICHE). One 
or two independent colleges which 
are willing to adopt the WICHE 
classl f Ication wl 1 1 be Invited to 
acquire terminal access to the 
central computer and make use of 
the programming capability avail- 
able to the pilot colleges. 
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The study Report and Infor-^ 
mation St/stem Plan, approved by 
the Conml ss ton, will make pos- 
sible the gradual Implementation 
of computer applications to the 
entire system of higher educa- 
tion in Connecticut, public and 
independent. 

THE I/S IN 1979 

8y 1979, when implementation of 
the proposed Information System 
Plan win have been completed, 
the networl< will incorporate at 
least five systems of related 
computer programs using five 
data bases: students, staff, 
facilities, finance and programs. 
Each of these systems will have 
been designed and developed, 
and a sequential pattern will 
be operative in a data base/data ' 
communications networl<. The 
system will be capable of using 
sophisticated forecast models 
to assist In evaluating the im- 
pact of policy changes with 
respect to such variables as 
class size, faculty load and 



space per student. 

The principal benefits of the 
Information System will be the 
increased productivity in deliv- 
ering information. The result 
will be a drop in requirements 
for personal services per unit 
of information, a cost reduct ion 
which will exceed the rise In 
the cost of operation of the 
automated system. Also, in- 
creased productivity will permit 
the generation of larger amounts 
of Information in a more useful 
form without an Increase in 
staff. 

The I/S will also increase 
administrative productivity and 
efficiency. The more accurate 
information generated will aid 
in better decision-making, fewer 
management mistakes, better 
planning and reduced requirements 
for standby services and Inven- 
tories of all kinds. Stated 
simply, the Information System 
will be a valuable tool In the 
Improvement of executive decision- 
making and performance. 
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XIII. Agenda for Action: When and By Whom 



• Personnel Policies and Salaries 

• Research 

• Teacher Education 

• Graduate Programs 

• Health Career Training 

• Proprietary Schools 

% Other Cormunity Resources 



XII. TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 



No master plan can cover all aspects 
of higher education. An attempt 
has been made fn Connecticut's 
first Master Plan to address a 
number of the more pressing con- 
cerns, but many other crucial 
issues stin need to be articu- 
lated, researched and exposed to 
public scrutiny. Some of these 
Issues were pointed out during 
development of the Master Plan 
by persons Interested in higher 
education, Others will emerge and 
will be dealt with in subsequent 
biennial revisions of the Plan. 

Areas requiring further study 
beyond those Included in this 
chapter, may be suggested to the 
Commission for Higher Education 
(CHE) by the Governor and General 
Assembly, by the public and 
Independent Inst 1 tut ions , by state 
agencies and by other Interested 
groups or Individuals, 

In all CTses, the CHE wi 1 1 
continue to seek the broadest 
possible participation Inside and 
outside the academic community. 
After the issues have been re- 
searched, the CHE--ln conjunction 
with the constituent unlts--will 
formulate recommended policy which 
will then be Included In the next 
updating of the Master Plan. 



Among the topics already Iden- 
tified as requiring more atten- 
tion--ln some Instances , con t Inu- 
ing review--are the following: 
personnel pol Icles including 
tenure, salaries, status of 
non teach ing professionals, col- 
lecttve bargaining, research, 
teacher education, graduate 
education; health careers, and 
the role of the proprietary 
schools. As many of these 
topics as possible will be 
studies within the next two 
years. 



PERSONNEL POLICIES 

A rapid growth In unemploy- 
ment, rising costs and a deepen- 
ing concern for people suggest 
that personnel policies will 
receive Increased attention In 
the years ahead. Questions are 
being raised about professional 
personnel practices that have 
been unquestioned In the past. 
Collective bargaining, tenure, 
affirmative action, the status 
of nonteaching professionals and 
performance evaluation are a few 
of the topics that are receiving 
attention. 

Institutions of higher educa- 
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t Ion require both admin 1 'it rat ive 
skill and wisdom if they are to 
obtain human services and meet 
human needs. Recruitment for 
administrative positions and for 
faculty positions In the upper 
ran!<s tends to be from within 
the institution, adding stglnlfl- 
cance to personnel decis Ions made 
early In an employee's career. 

Since ultimate responsibility 
for assuring that academic quality 
is achieved rests with the govern- 
ing boards » they» In the last 
analysis, must adopt personnel 
policies which will further this 
objective. When a common con- 
cern suggests a system-wide 
approach, the CHE can appropriately 
exercise a coordinating function. 



TENURE 

Nationally the concept of tenure, 
long a faculty tradition, is being 
challenged. Some say It no longer 
has specific relevance to the aca- 
demic situation since freedom of 
speech has become a universal right 
and since a high degree of Job 
security ih public employment Is 
assured now by civil service law. 
Others claim that abuses within 
the tenure system require a re- 
examination of the system itself. 
During a period of stable student 
enrollment, faculty mobility may 
slacken and institutions may become 
top-heavy with tenured faculty. 
This condition, once attained, 
allegedly discourages Innovation 
and reduces the quality of instruc- 
tion and research. 

It can also be argued that aca- 



demic tenure provides protec- 
tion to society as well as to 
professors, I t not only shields 
faculty members from forces 
not interested In the advance- 
ment of knowledge but It tends 
also to encourage the explora- 
tion of new Ideas and the test- 
ing of old dogma. An independent 
faculty Is needed to guarantee 
the social rewards of Intellec- 
tual curiosity. 

Insltutlons of higher educa- 
tion in Connecticut already are 
aware of the problems associated 
with tenure and are taking steps 
to surround the institution of 
tenure with the safeguards neces- 
sary to enhance Its value and to 
prevent Its misuse. There has 
been widespread faculty Interest 
and Input In the deliberations. 



SALARIES 

Concern over expenditures for 
higher education have made 
salary schedules at public 
institutions a matter of in- 
creased public Interest. Boards 
retain the authority to estab- 
lish the salaries to be pafd hut 
are under constant pressure to 
justify any upward revision of 
salary scales, Internally, they 
must provide a system for determin- 
ing individual salaries that will 
meet the competition of other 
employers, warrant legislative 
support, satisfy the strictures 
Imposed by equal opportunity 
legislation and at the same time 
maintain standards of excellence. 

The CHE has two specific 



responsibilities with regard to 
salaries paid at the constituent 
units. It must (1) approve the 
size, duties, terms and conditions 
of employment of central office 
staffs, and (2) it must comment 
and make recommendations with 
respect to (a) the proposed adop- 
tion of a change In the salary 
schedule or (b) the designation 
of a given employee position as 
professional at any of the con- 
stituent un I ts. 

In the fall of 1973, the Com- 
mission's Fiscal Planning and 
Policy Committee (FPC) authorized 
the creation of an Ad Hoc Salary 
Committee to examine salaries paid 
to unclassified personnel In the 
state system of higher education 
and to determine whether salaries 
now paid are competitive and whether 
there are Inequities In salaries 
paid to persons in specific posi- 
tions. All five members of the 
salary committee are from outside 
the state system of higher educa- 
tion. From the finding and recom- 
mendations of this committee, the 
CHE will be able to respond better 
to specific proposals for salary 
adjustment. This, or a similar 
arrangement, should be of benefit 
in considering future salary 
proposals. 

STATUS 0^^ NONTEACHING PROFESSIONALS 

Sometimes overlooked in planning 
for higher education Is the role 
played by nonteaching professional 
workers. Their functions are 
becoming Increasing! y important 
in the delivery of an educational 
program broad enough to accommo- 

us 



date many disciplines and career 
interests and large enough to 
handle the number and diversity 
of today^s student population. 
Faculty and administration need 
the supportive services of 
librarians, physicians, personnel 
workers, financial aid of fleers, 
technicians, programmers, re- 
searchers, nutritionists and other 
professional workers. 

The potential contribution of 
nonteaching professionals to the 
system of higher education in 
Connecticut ts large and steps 
must be taken to mar.e certain 
that this contribution Is 
real 1 zed. 

A particularly troublesome 
problem Is the dividing the line 
between faculty and nonteaching 
professionals. Librarians and 
researchers, for example, are 
considered as faculty In some 
Institutions and as nonteaching 
professionals in others. 

The major concerns confront- 
ing these professional workers 
are Job security (tenure or long- 
term contracts), hiring and 
termination policies, grievance 
procedures, the avenues open for 
further professional Izatlon, 
such as educational leave and 
participation in professional 
meetings, and Involvement In 
Institutional governance. 

The resolution of these 
problems Is one of the most 
pressing Items on the personnel 
agenda, Greater effectiveness 
of service^ rendered will re- 
sult from the resolution. 



COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 



role students should play. 



Formal collective bargaining 
has already made Its presence 
felt on the Anerlcan academic 
scene. In early 1973» over 300 
Institutions of higher education, 
most of them publlc» had signed 
collective bargaining agreements, 
Ladd and LIpsett, In a Carnegie 
report entitled Professors, 
Unions, and American Higher Educa- 
tion, Wsts four reasons why 
col lectlve bargaining Is likely 
to become the theme of the *70's. 

• Economic retrenchment tends 
to encourage collective 
effort on the part of those 
affected; 

• The scale of operations in 
higher education has led to 
bureaucratization which In 
turn has tended to place 
teachers and thetr employers 
fn an adversary position; 

• There has been a growth of 
enabling legislation paving 
the way for formal repre- 
sentation rights and; 

• The broad social movements 
ir» the *60's have encouraged 
faculty members to unite to 
protect themselves both from 
forces external to the 
Institution and from egali- 
tarian-minded students within. 

Collective bargaining Is closely 
related to such disparate elements 
in higher education as salary 
scales, fringe benefits, due pro- 
cess in tenure decisions, grievance 
procedures, work loads and the 



RESEARCH 

Research is an Important element 
in the implements Ion of the 
goals for higher education In 
Connecticut* The acquisition and 
creation of new knowledge gives 
relevance and Increased effective 
ness to the teaching function and 
at the same time provides an 
awareness of problems and pos* 
sible solutions that can form 
the basis for a viable service 
function. Both teaching and 
community service, to be effec- 
tive, must be accompanied by a 
backdrop of Impartial research. 

Research strategies are 
constantly changing as new 
knowledge and new societal pro- 
blems emerge* Research potential 
and reserach goals vary among 
the educational Institutions In 
the state, and research, of 
course, Is not confined to cen- 
ters of learning; It has long 
been an adjunct to business and 
Industry, Funding, priorities, 
division of responsibility, 
graduate programs, service needs 
and the duties and obligations 
Inherent In scientific Inquiry 
require constant review. 

A certain basic component of 
research activity Is assumed 
for all teachers and is not 
budgeted separately^ Instead 
^'Instruction and Departmental 
Research'^ Is treated as a 
single category. Faculty mem- 
bers, however, differ In their 
ability and Interest In research* 
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Some are in a position to make 
very significant contributions 
If given time, facilities and 
research assistance. Others 
with excellent teacher records 
and a minimal Interest In re- 
search perform an Important 
function in higher education and 
should receive commensurate re- 
wards and encouragement* Our 
higher education system needs a 
research pol icy to insure an opti- 
mum balance between the oppor- 
tunities and rewards for research 
and those for teaching and public 
service* The Master Plan In the 
near future must address itself 
to research as a vital component 
of higher education. 



TEACHER EDUCATION 

The character and quality of teacher 
education has been a matter of 
concern In Connecticut for more 
than a century. The public sup- 
ports the preparation of more 
teachers than It does professionals 
In any other field. Connecticut 
has demonstrated a sustained 
Interest in making available ex- 
cellent educational opportunities 
in Connecticut schools and this 
requires well-prepared teachers. 

In 1967 the Commission for 
Higher Education recommended Im- 
proved clinical experience in 
teacher education and the General 
Assembly responded by authorizing 
pilot projects financed by grants 
to be administered by a Joint Com- 
mittee of the Commission for Higher 
Education and the State Board of 
Education. Since then 33 projects 
have been approved. 



A procedure now must be estab- 
lished for the prompt evalua- 
tion of the results of all pro- 
jects and the orderly dissemina- 
tion of the pertinent findings 
on a statewide basis. 

A decline In the rate of 
demand for new teachers em- 
phasizes the Importance of 
carefully considered policies 
covering alternative oppor- 
tunities for teachers now em- 
ployed In the system, the re- 
directed career orientation of 
students enrolled In colleges 
whose main mission has been that 
of preparing teachers > and the 
identification of career fields 
closely related to teacher 
education. The updated Master 
Plan will give specific atten- 
tion to Insuring an adequate 
supply of well-prepared teachers 
dedicated to quality education. 

GRADUATE EDUCATION 

There will be over one million 
graduate students in the United 
States in 1976. An enterprise 
of this magnitude calls for 
continuing reassessment and 
planning to meet the demand 
r^laced on Institutional and 
governmental resources. Costs 
for education of a graduate 
student are usually greater 
than for an undergraduate. 

it is Important also to 
maintain the quality and flexi- 
bility of graduate study called 
for by an ever- increas Ing pace 
of discovery, change and growth 
In the state and region. 



Mounting costs and the appor- 
tionment of resources add to the 
complexity of the undertaking. 

Teaching, research and ser- 
vice often place conflicting 
demands on graduate programs* 
Thoughtful planning Is needed to 
reconcile apparent conflicts and 
to reduce tension. 

The complex structure of con- 
temporary graduate education 
calls for both inter- and 
intra- Inst 1 tut tonal cooperation. 
The existence of Institutes, 
programs, centers and a variety 
of mul tidisclpl ine groups-- 
themsetves the result of coordl- 
natlon-'-of ten accentuates the 
need for additional efforts 
towards cooperation. 

Additionally, there is a 
danger that the student and hfs 
goals may be overlooked in the 
process of developing post- 
baccalaureate programs^ Means 
must be found to Insure the 
participation of students in 
policy decisions and program 
bul Iding. 



HEALTH CAREERS 

The report of Resource Group IV 
on programs calls for a new 
approach to education in health 
careers. A continuing and 
thorough analysis of the role of 
higher education In the training 
of health personnel is dictated 
by several factors, Including 
new methods of health-care 
delivery and the complexity of 
current training programs. 



In 1973, the Connecticut 
Institute for Health Manpower 
Resources, inc, (CIHMP) pub- 
lished the Directory of Connect" 
icut Educational and Training 
Programs in Health Occupations. 
The directory identifies 2^6 
postsecondary educational pro- 
grams in 69 different health 
occupations and professions, 
available fn 76 Institutions 
throughout the state, including 
technical schools and hospitals 
as well as colleges and univer- 
sities. The Increasing costs 
for these programs and the 
investment of student time 
required have brought them wide 
attention. Finally, there is a 
growing assertion that health 
care is a basic human right and 
that the assurance of adequate 
health personnel Is a public 
obi igation. 

Among the most pressing 
Issued relating to the education 
of medical personnel are the 
following: the training Implica- 
tions of the health-care team 
approach; a curriculum that 
includes clinical experience in 
an actual health-care delivery 
environment; the maintenance of 
open channels for vertical and 
horizontal movements of health 
workers on career ladders; the 
need for training linkages 
between health-care institutions 
and educational institutions; 
recognition that community ser- 
vice may be an Integral part of 
the training process; and the 
Impact of technological changes 
and advances in the delivery 
service upon the need for the 
retraining of professional 
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and paraprofessional workers. 

The production of adequate 
health-care manpower will re- 
quire the mobll Izatfon and 
coordination of a group of 
widely diverse Institutions, 
Including high schools, public 
and Independent colleges and 
universities, hospitals, and 
proprietary organizations. Out- 
side support available from 
foundations, and from federal 
and state agencies must be com- 
bined with income from tuition, 
fees and other sources, includ- 
ing endowment Income. Total 
funding must meet operating 
costs and provide assurance of 
future continuity In programs. 

One of the first tasks of the 
CHE will be to decide who wMi 
carry out this mobilization and 
coordination. Should It be 
entrusted to a new organization 
or should an existing organiza- 
tion, such as the CIHMR, under- 
take this Important assignment? 

The CHE has a long-standing 
Interest In the development of 
health manpower. It chose 
health manpower as the first 
major occupational field to 
scrutinize in implementing 
S.A. 105 "concerning coordination 
of educational program? with 
employment opportunities." 
Under contract with the CIHMR, 
an extensive study has been 
undertaken. The conclusions 
should provide more definitive 
insights Into the state's re- 
quirements for health manpower 
and how Institutions of higher 
education can help to prepare 



personnel to meet the need. 



PROPRIETARY SCHOOLS 

The growth of proprietary schools 
was a direct response to public 
demand for vocationally oriented 
training and to federal programs 
designed to assist veterans, the 
physical ly handicapped, repre- 
sentatives of minority groups 
and the unemployed. 

Students are not unlike those 
attending other postsecondary 
Institutions and programs In many 
Instances are similar to the 
offerings of the state system of 
higher education. Statewide 
planning must take Into far 
greater account the educational 
programs of proprietary Institu- 
tions. 

In legislation enacted In 
1973, the Commission for Higher 
Education was designated as the 
postsecondary or "1202" education 
commission to Implement appro- 
priate segments of the Federal 
Higher Education Amendments of 
1972» In 1973, the General 
Assembly also passed legislation 
allowing the proprietary schools 
to seek accreditation from the 
Commission for Higher Education 
and to grant degrees* Conse- 
quently, CHE's perspective must 
and will Include proprietary 
schools. 

While guidelines implementing 
the federal legislation have not 
been Issued, the CHE anticipates 
receiving them In the near future. 
The CHE also will estabi Ish Its 
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own guidelines for evaluating 
the programs of the proprietary 
cchools which seek accreditation 
and will coordinate their pro- 
Orams with the curricula of 
Connecticut's colleges and 
universities. 



OTHER COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

While a number of institutions 
of higher education have been 
collaborating with hospitals In 
offering educational programs-- 
and to a lesser extent with 
public libraries and museums--* 
the potential for Interrelation- 
ships between Institutions of 
higher education and other 
resources In the state can be 
realized more fully In the 
future. Tapping the rich educa- 
tional resources of the varied 
community enterprises In each 
region can add greatly to the 
diversity of educational programs* 



LOOKING AHEAD 

Not since Sputnik has education 
In the United States been sub*- 
ject to such widespread publ Ic 
concern and appraisal. This 
revival of interest should be 
looked upon as a positive force 
which will influence education 
for many years to come. New 
Ideas on the structure, curric- 
ulum and financing of higher 
education wl t 1 be brought Into 
public view and those charged 
with preparing and Implementing 
a Master Plan for higher educa- 
tion In Connecticut must be 
responsive to proposals for 
change as they develop. The 
extent to which higher educa- 
tion benefits this state will be 
related directly to the care 
with which issues such as those 
noted in this section are 
addressed and resolved in future 
revisions of the state's Master 
Plan. 
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I. Goals 

II. Current Climate 

III. Organization and Structure 

IV. Enrollment 

V. Facilities 

VI. Programs 

VII. Nontradltlonal Approaches and the External Degree 

VIII. Transfer 

IX. Equal Opportunity 

X. Finance 

XI. Statewide Information System (I/S) 

XII. Topics for Future Study 



XIII. AGENDA FOR ACTION; WHEN AND BY WHOM 



• Goals 

• Recommended Actions 

Executive 

General Assembly 

Comiission for Higher Edwcatioit 

Boards of Trustees 

Others 

• 1974-75 

• 1975-76 

• 1976-79 



XIII. AGENDA FOR ACTION; WHEN AND BY WHOM 



Responsf bl 1 1 ty for carrying 
out the reconvfiended actions wtlt 
be shared by the several insti- 
tutions and agencies concerned. 



This five-year Master Plan for 
197^-79 Includes over 100 con- 
clusions and recommendations to 
implement the seven goals of 
higher education for Connecticut. 



The plan requires that actions 
be phased over the five-year 
period, as suggested In the 
chart on the following pages. 
Since P. A, 72-9^ requires an 
updating of the five-year plan 
every two years, the phasing for 
actions to be taken after 1976 
will be determined at the time 
of the biennial review. 



GOALS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN CONNECTICUT 



I. 

il. 
III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI- 
VII. 



To insure that no student In Connecticut who Is qualified or 
qudtlflable and who seeks higher education be denied the oppor- 
tunity for such education because of age» sex, social, ethnic or 
economic si tuatlon 

To protect essential freedoms In the Institutions of education 

To provide opportunities for a liberal education and for prepar- 
ing to serve the state's economic, cultural and educational 
development 

To develop the most effective use of available resources In 
public and Independent Institutions of higher education and thus 
obtain the greatest return on the public Investment 

To maintain qual i ty standards which wM 1 Insure a posi tlon of 
national leadership for Connecticut's institutions of higher 
learning 

To assist In bringing the resources of higher education to bear 
upon the solution or abatement of society's problems 

To foster flexibility In policies and institutions that will 
allow the state's system of higher education to respond promptly 
to changes In the economy » In society, in technology and in 
student interest 
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LEGEND 



A Board for State Academic Awards 

C Commission for Higher Education 

E Executive 

G General Assembly 

H Constituent Units 

I Connecticut Conference of Independent 
Colleges, and/or Independent Colleges 

R Regional Community Colleges 

S State Colleges 

T Technical Colleges 

U University of Connecticut 

0 Other, including State Board of 

Education, Department of Public Works, 
Department of Finance and Control, 
Proprietary Schools 
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MASTER PLAN IMPLEMENTATION: WHEN AND BY WHOM 



Action Recommended 197^-75 1975-76 1976-79 

That the existing structure for G 
public higher education in 
Connecticut, consisting of 
governing boards and a coordi" 
nating commission, be retained 

That the Consnission for Higher c 
Education and the governing g 
boards be required to provide w 
the Governor with an objective 
description of the competen- 
cies needed on the respective 
boards so that appointments 
will insure optimal function- 
ing of the boards and adequate 
representation of the public 
interest 

That the General Assembly pro^ q 
vide for the election of alumni f{ 
members to the boards of S 
trustees for state colleges, j 
the regional community col- 
leges and the state technical 
colleges, paralleling statutes 
which provide for alumni 
membership on the University 
of Connecticut board of 
trustees 

That the General Statutes 

Section 10-323 be amended to c 

include a representative of q 

the Board for State Academic 

Awards as a member of the 

Commission for Higher Bduca^ 

tion, thus increasing thn 

membership from 17 to IS 

That the Management /Pol icy q 
Group continue to meet, at q 
least quarterly, to aijsess 
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Action Recommended 



progress in carrying out the 
recommendations in this Master 
Plan and to accomplish its 
biennial updating 

6 That the General Assembly amend 
General Statutes Section 

to authorize the state colleges 
to provide undergraduate and 
graduate professional training 
as well as teacher education 
and liberal arts, and to pro- 
vide continuation programs, 
for graduates of two-year 
technical and occupational 
programs, subject to approval 
of the Commission for Higher 
Education 

7 That, during the first biennium 
of the Master Plan, Connecticut 
adhere to a two-year moratorium 
on the establishment of new 
institutions , including the 
escalation of two-year univer- 
sity branches to four^-year 
status 

8 Tha€ the Commission for Higher 
Education be required to fur- 
nish to the General Assembly, 
prior to its authorization and 
funding of any new institution, 
the educational justification 
of the need for its establish- 
ment based upon the Commission's 
studies of population density, 
facility, utilization, program 
inventory, availability of 
comparable programs in the 
region, and other criteria of 
need 

9 That each institution, with the 
greatest possible involvement 
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Act I on Recommended 



t975-76 1976-79 



of the campus oonmunity, and in 
conjunction with its constituent 
board develop an up'-to^date 
Mission statement, subject to 
approval by the Commission for 
Higher Education, that will 
encompass the programs and 
services institutions are being 
expected to offer in the '70'c 

10 That proposed changes in mission C 
be approved by the Commission H 
prior to implementation 

11 That, when an institution's H 
mission is approved, the govern-* 

ing board of the constituent 
unit of which the institution 
is a part assume primary respon^ 
sibility for developing programs 
to accomplish the agreed upon 
mission 

12 That the Commission for Higher C 
Education request the boards I 
of the independent institutions 

to submit mission statements 
or similar information to be 
utilized for planning purposes 

13 That the constituent units q 
cooperatively with the Commis-- ^^ 
sion for Higher Education 

develop measurable criteria 
for evaluating each institu-^ 
tion's performance, utilizing 
outside advisors as necessary 

14 That the statewide Information C 
System (I/S) for Higher Educa^ H 
tion be used to generate data, 

according to established per^ 
formance objectives and criteria, 
which can be used by evaluators 
in their determination of how 
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Action Recommended 



197^-75 1975-76 1976-79 



well institutions and the system 
as a whole are achieving their 
missions and in formulating 
recommendations as to how per- 
formance can be improved 

15 That each institution, under H 
the direction of its board and 

utilizing the services of 
persons, including minorities , 
both inside and outside the 
academic community , periodi- 
cally evaluate the institu- 
tion's achievement in perform- 
ing its mission 

16 That regional planning become a C 
major component of the overall H 
planning and coordination of 

higher education in Connecticut 

17 That P. A. 140 be amended to G 
allow use of public funds in H 
cooperative ventures of public I 
and private institutions that 

jointly provide or share educa- 
tional programs, facilities and 
services . . 

18 That P. A. 140 provide support G 
for administrative services as I 
well as increased grants for 

cooperative endeavors 

19 That the State Board of Educa- G 
tion be relieved of responsi- J 
bility for the technical 

colleges and that new members 
be appointed to a Technical 
College Board 

20 That the governing boards of R 
all institutions offering a S 
two-year program or component J 
consider how they can expand U 
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Action Recommended 



197^-75 1975-76 1976-79 



services to a region through 
con\bining efforts and resources 

21 That the governing boards of C 
the state technical colleges , R 
the regional community colleges S 
and the University , in conjunct j 
tion with the Commission for U 
Higher Education, study and 

report, prior to July 1, 1975, 
on methods for improving the 
interface of the three two-year 
components in ord^r to expand 
opportunities in the respective 
regions 

22 That facilities and support G 
levels for the regional com- 
munity colleges be signifi" 

cantly improved 

23 That Connecticut begin develop- R 
ment of comprehensive community J 
colleges with a defined tech- 
nical program element in geo- 
graphical locations where there 

is no technical college in 
reasonable proximity 

24 That courses be scheduled at S 
the state's senior institutions T 
in such a manner that state U 
technical college students 

entering the junior year expe- 
rience minimal difficulty in 
arranging a baccalaureate 
degree program 

25 That L/it? state technical T 
colleges adopt the semester 

system in order to enhance pro- 
gram options for students who 
way wish to register for 
courses at more than one insti" 

tution (More) 
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Action Recommended 197^-75 iiZilZi 1976-79 

26 That the Comission for Higher C 
Education jointly with the State Q 
Department of Education extend 
the college student data base 
in the planned Information 
System to include all high 
school students in Connecticut 
starting with the ninth grade 



H H 



27 That new student clientele be 
developed in response to the I | 
state's goal of providing waxi^ 
mum opportunity in higher 
education with the expectation 
of serving an additional 11,000 
part-time students by 1978 

28 That each board of trustees 
provide for a comprehensive 
review of existing space and 
its utilization 

29 That these reviews be used to 
validate space needs for capital 
budget requests 

30 That these reviews make full 
use of review techniques such 
as those described in the 
Facilities Planning and Manage- 
ment Manuals published by the 
Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education 

31 That each institution, utiliz^ 
ing a standing committee of 
faculty and administrators , 
provide for estimates of cur- 
rent and projected facilities 
needs and communicate these 
needs to its board of trustees 

32 That in every case where need 
is verified by board review, 
the alternatives of renovating , 
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Action Recommended 



197^-75 1975-76 1976-79 



leasing or regional sharing be 
investigated and reported along 
uith capital requests 

33 That the Coimission for Higher C 
Education seek legislation and 6 
appropriate funding to assure 

that institutions of higher 
education may purchase program 
services and lease nonpublic 
spaces as alternatives to the 
construction of new facilities 

34 That every effort be made to C 
locate new campuses on sites Q 
which will lend themselves to H 
shared use with existing insti" 0 
tutions 

35 That, following approval of a C 
request for major capital H 
expenditures, the Commission Q 
for Higher Education, in 
cooperation with the Public 

Works Department and the 
Department of Finance and Con- 
trol, establish procedures 
which involve these agencies, 
the appropriate board and 
institution in the process of 
planning, design and construe 
tion 

36 That all educational facilities H 
be constructed with full recog- Q 
nition of the needs of the 
physically handicapped 

37 That certain capital projects G 
now classified as self-'liqui-^ H 
dating — such as student centers, 0 
dining halls and infirmaries^" 

be removed from that category 
and that such existing projects 
be amortized at least in part 
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Action Recommended 197^-75 1975-76 1976-79 



from general fund appropriations 

38 That membership of the Subcom^ C 
mittee on Coordination of H 
Planning include one representa-- I 
tive from each of the cons tit- 0 
uent units in the public system, 

one from the Commission for 
Higher Education, one from the 
independent colleges and one 
from the proprietary schools 

39 That, i; implementing its C 
responsibility for balances o 
statewide program offerings , u 
the Subcommittee on Coordination 

of Planning shall 

a) Act as a catalyst in 
encouraging cooperation between 
institutions in each of the six 
planning regions designated by 
the Commission and in the 
establishment of consortia 
where study shows that some 
formal collaboration will best 
serve the needs of students 

b) Take special note of pro- 
grams offered by proprietary 
and nondegree-granting institu^ 
tions in which the program 
content might be evaluated for 
college transfer credit, such 
as courses in accounting, 
design technology and nursing, 
among others 

c) Encourage the constituent 
units to develop nftw programs 
to serve additional students, 
in particular those who do not 
now continue their education 
upon graduation from high 
school 
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Action Recommended 



197^-75 t975-76 1976-79 



40 That the miss^on concept of C 
program development be endorsed H 
and implemented in the public 

system of higher education 

41 That, after a consensus has C 
been reached among the co/istit- H 
uent units as to each institU" 

tion's mission, the definitions 
of mission that are agreed upon 
and approved by the Comission 
for Higher Education, within 
the limitations of the statutes, 
be used as the basis for new 
program development and for 
the evaluation of performance 

42 That all proposed program C 
additions and changes be re- H 
ported to the Subcommittee on 0 
Coordination of Planning for 

information purposes and for 
obtaining concurrence from that 
body that the new programs are 
within the defined missions 

43 That new programs being reported C 
to the Commission be accompanied H 
by a report of the reactions of | 
other institutions in the same 
planning region 

44 That the institutions in each h 
of the six regions, insofar as \ 
possible, mediate programmatic 

and geographic disagreements 
with respect to initiation of 
programs before referring the 
matter to the Subcommii.tQe on 
Coordination of Planning 

45 That the Subcomirittee on Coordi- C 
nation of Planning review all 
proposed new programs for pur^ 

poses of regional and statewide 
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Action Recommended 197^-75 1975-76 1976-79 

coordination and to verify that 
programs comply with mission 

46 That, when an institution pro- C 
poses initiating a new program H 
that is not within its defined 
mission, the Subcormitee on 
Coordination of Planning, 
reflecting its belief that the 
program should be introduced, 
recommend to the Commission 

that the mission statement be 
revised 

47 That the constituent units and C 
the Commission for Higher Educa- H 
tion define criteria for iden- 
tifying programs that are 

obsolete or unnecessarily 
duplicative 

48 That for input to the In forma- C 
tion System (I/S) each of the H 
constituent units submit to the 
Commission for Higher Education, 

in a form prescribed by the 
Commission, an inventory of 
programs currently being offered 
and that the independent insti- 
tutions be requested to submit 
a similar inventory 

49 That the Commission for Higher C 
Education maintain a complete 

and current inventory of exist- 
ing programs 

50 That inventory reports from the H 
constituent boards be accom- 
panied by a listing ot programs 

being deleted, merged or shelved, 
with identification of the 
criteria which were used in 
deciding upon the changes 
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Act fon Recommended 



197^-75 1975-76 1976-79 



51 That all institutions, public C 
and private, be requested to H 
submit annually to the Commls-- I 
sion for Higher Education a 

five-'year projection of the 
program changes they are con- 
sidering 

52 That the Commission for Higher C 
Education provide, on a con- 
tinuing basis, to all institu- 
tions, public and independent, 

th9 most up-to-date information 
about emerging program needs 

53 That the Commission keep the C 
public and the administrative 

and legislative branches of the 
state government apprised of 
program needs and the efforts 
being made to meet them 

54 That the Commission for Higher C 
Education and the boards of H 
trustees of the constituent 

units establish procedures for 
the performance evaluation of 
programs 

55 That each board of trustees, H 
following the agreement on 

procedures, review 20 percent 
of each institution's programs 
yearly and provide the Commis- 
sion for Higher Education with 
a report of its findings 

56 That the Commission for Higher C 
Education and ^hft constituent H 
boards utilize these reports as 

a major basis for planning in 
the area of program development 
and offerings 

57 That Connecticut seek to offer. 
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Action Recommended 



197^-75 1975-76 1976-79 



within the state's totality of H 
offerings , a blend of academic | 
and occupational learning pro- 
grams that will serve all 
learners at all levels of post- 
secondary instruction in their 
quest for productive careers 
and rewarding lives 

58 That the Subcommittee on C 
Coordination of Planning in 0 
conjunction with the Department 

of Education develop closer 
coordination between the con- 
tinuing education programs 
offered by the colleges and 
those given by the high schools 

59 That the institutions in each H 
of the six regions publish a | 
common directory or catalog 

describing the continuing 
education courses available in 
all institutions within the 
region and indicating the 
credits that can be earned by 
successful completion of each 
course 

60 That the Commission for Higher C 
Education encourage the constit- H 
uent units to integrate work 
experience into the curriculum 

where appropriate and to 
develop ways to grant academic 
credit for work experience that 
is related to program content 

61 That the constituent units con- H 
sider expanding programs in 
international education, includ- 
ing student and faculty exchanges 

62 That Connecticut continue to C C C 
participate in planning for a £ E E 
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regional veterinary medical G G G 

school in the northeast and that U U U 

it share with other states in 
the support of such a school 

63 That the institutions preparing \ 
teachers continue to develop S 
close relationships with the U 
schools and with significant 
cormunity groups including 

those representing minorities 

64 That Connecticut's institutions H 
of higher education ^ in consul-* | 
tat ion with local citizen groups, 
assume major responsibility for 
providing the training compo- 
nent in diversified community 

service prog): ams, including 
nvncredit ^ourses, that are 
responsive to unfilled citizen 
needs 

65 That a high priority be given H 
to community service programs | 
that will reach children below Q 
college age and their parents 

to inform them and stimulate 
their interest in higher educa- 
tion and its accessibility in 
Connecticut 



66 That the Governor appoint a C 
commission that will include £ 
representatives of the State H 
Labor Department, the State \ 
Department of Commerce, the 0 
Office of State Planning, the 
State Department of Education, 
the higher education community 
and other cognate groups to 
determine what kinds of educa- 
tion are required to prepare 
students for life in the year 

2000 and after (More) 
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Action Recommended 197^-75 1975-76 19 76-73 

67 That the Board for State A 
Academic Awards be funded at a E 
level which will permit it to G 
carry on activities leading to 

the granting of undergraduate 
credits and degrees on the 
basis of examinations 

68 That the Commission for Higher C 
Education Jbe authorized to H 
award contracts to any post- I 
secondary institutxon(s) in 

the state for pilot programs 
designed to develop and stimu- 
late the use of nontraditional 
modes of instruction and to 
increase institutional produc- 
tivity through the utilization 
of television, tape, radio and 
other technological aids to 
learning 

69 That each contract will include C 
provision for independent H 
evaluation of results I 



70 That the Commission for Higher C 
Education issue regulations for 

licensure of nontraditional 
undergraduate degree programs 
conducted by accredited insti- 
tutions 

71 That the Commission for Higher A 
Education, CHETA, and the Board C 
for State Academic Awards seek 0 
and encourage cooperative 

arrangements with agencies in 
neighboring states for instruc- 
tional uses of technology 

72 That the Commission for Higher \ C 
Education encourage the public H 
and private colleges in each I 
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197'4'75 1975-76 1976-79 



planning region to establish 
counseling centers for the 
explicit purpose of advising 
interested individuals with 
respect to the available pro- 
grams and services, including 
nontraditional 

73 That changes in the policy H 
and administration of financial I 
aid be made concurrently with 

the expansion of opportunities 
to earn credits and degrees by 
nontraditional means so that 
part-time and adult students 
may qualify for necessary 
assistance 

74 That graduates of transfer R 
programs in a community college S 
Jbe guaranteed a place in one U 
of the public, four-y ear insti" 

tutions in Connecticut and that 
a definite n^^mber of places be 
reserved for them 

75 That the public and independent C 
institutions, in cooperation H 
with the Commission for Higher I 
Education, develop transfer 

policies that are equitable to 
students and that facilitate 
mobility between institutions 

76 That faculty members be involved H 
extensively in the development I 
of transfer policies 

77 That the requiren^nts for R 
admission to upper-division S 
programs be stated explicitly T 
and communicated to students in U 
two-year programs during t,^$ir 

first semester 
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Act ton Recommended 197^-75 1975-76 1976-79 

78 That the terms of admission to I 
upper-- division programs and the S 
transfer credits to be granted U 
be reviewed with each tranfer 

student at the time of accep- 
tance 

79 That the Commission for Higher C 
Education publicize transfer 
policies and practices to the 

general public as well as to 
counselors and students 

80 That the Subcommittee on Coordi-- A 
nation of Planning of the C 
Commission for Higher Education H 
in concert with the newly estab- I 
lished Board for State Academic 

Awards formulate by the first 
biennial revision of the Master 
Plan, an agreement among insti" 
tutions of higher education in 
Connecticut on transfer credit 
to be allowed for standardized 
examinations such as CLEP cxnd 
for other less conventional 
methods of granting college 
credi t 

81 That all institutions review H 
their general education and I 
course distribution require- 
ments to insure that they are 

not having an unnecessarily 
adverse effect on transfer 
students 

82 That the Subcommittee on Coordi^ C 
nation of Planning of the H 
Commission for Higher Education I 
assume the following responsi'^ 0 
bilities: 

a) To examine the X/S data on 
student transfers into and out 
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1975-76 1976-79 



of institutions of higher 
education in Connecticut for 
the purpose of determining 
trends and identifying problems/ 

b) To report annually to the 
Commission on the trends in 
transfer, with projections of 
the number of spaces which 
should be reserved; 

c) To call to the attention 
of institutions and their 
boards information that will 
assist them in reviewing their 
transfer policies and proce- 
dures; 

d) To investigate problems 
of articulation between propria 
etary schools and other post- 
secondary institutions; 

e) To seek to resolve problems 
and to answer questions concern- 
inq transfer that are brought 

to the SCP's attention 

83 That each public board of H 
trustees require the institw 

tions under its jurisdiction to 
review current admissions 
policies to determine what 
criteria other than traditional 
quantitative measures are being 
used and, if only quantitative 
measures are used, to develop 
additional criteria for admis- 
sions 

84 That all institutions of higher H 
education in the state increase I 
their efforts to recruit 

minority students through their 
own admissions offices and 
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197^-75 1975-76 1976-79 



through the Connecticut Talent 
Assistance Cooperative 

85 That the Commission for Higher C 
Education make grants to insti- 
tutions from its discretionary 

funds to augment and exp^ind 
supportive services such as 
counseling, tutoring, career 
guidance and placement 

86 That such grants be made accord^ C 
ing to criteria established H 
jointly by the Commission for 

Higher Education and the govern- 
ing boards 

87 That there be minority re pre- C 
sentation on the committee that H 
screens proposals and recommends 0 
the distribution of funds 

88 That the policies for the major G 
state-supported program of 

student financial assistance be 
based piimarily on financial 
need 

89 That the General Assembly pro- G 
vide additional funding for 

student financial assistance to 
enable increased numbers of 
citizens to pursue postsecondary 
education 

90 That any public institution C 
which is not subject to Execu- H 
tive Order 11246 prepare an 

affirmative action plan consis- 
tent with the federal guidelines 
and according to state guide- 
lines defined by the Commission 
for Higher Education and sub- 
mit the plan to its board of 
trustees and to the Commission 
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91 That the Commission for Higher C 
Education and the boards of H 
trustees exert efforts and make 
commitments to increase the 

numbers of minorities and women 
on their staffs 

92 That all institutions of higher H 
education comply with federal j 
laws (especially Title IX of 

the 1972 Higher Education Act) 
regarding elimination of dis-* 
crimination on the basis of sex 

93 That each public institution H 
provide child'^care services for 
children of faculty, staff and 
students , in cooperation with 
community daycare and nursery 

school programs when possible, 
and that costs of such programs 
be subsidized in part by the 
state and by graduated charges 
to users Jbased on ability to 
pay 

94 That the I/S System compile C 
data by sex to facilitate 
monitoring of affirmative 

action plans 

95 That all college and university H 
curricula incorporate the 

contributions and roles of 
women and that separate courses 
be organized about the central 
contributions of women to 
society 

96 That appropriate administrative H 
and academic officers of each 
institution improve and update 
counseling for women 

97 That the system of higher educa- 
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tion in Connecticut strive to E 
provide services equal or G 
superior in quality and diver- 
sity to those states which, 
according to their level of 
support per FTE-student, are 
above the 75th percentile among 
the 50 states 

98 That the level of funding for C 
the Commission for Higher Educa- E 
tion be an amount equal to one G 
percent of the total budget of 

the other constituent units in 
the public system of higher 
education and that this amount 
be utilized for both the ongoing 
activities of the Commission, 
exclusive of legislatively 
mandated special projects, and 
for special grants to institu- 
tions to encourage innovative 
educational programs, to improve 
supportive services for students , 
to expand community service 
programs, and to foster research 
and development 

99 That the additional resources C 
necessary to expedite develop- 
ment of the management informa- 
tion system (I/S) be made 

available and that the develop- 
ment of data relating to finance 
be given top priority 

100 That the General Statutes be C 
amended so that the boards of E 
trustees, in conjuration with G 
the Commission for Higher H 
Education , are responsible for 
recommending to the General 
Assembly any changes in tuition 
and/or fees 
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101 That any raise in tuition be C 
related to the cost of instruc-* E 
tion and be accompanied by a G 
comparable increase in student H 
financial assistance 

102 That steps be taken to reduce H H 
present fees or at least to 

prevent further increases in 
institutional fees, i.e., non-- 
tuition, during the first two 
years of the Master Plan 

103 That tuition be waived for both C 
in-state and out-of-state full- E 
time graduate assistants and G 
fellows and prorated for part- H 
time graduate assistants 

104 That part-time matriculated C 
undergraduate students in a E 
public institution be charged 6 
the same tuition proportionately H 
as full'' time undergraduate 

students, even though the pro- 
gram being pursued is offered 
by the continuing education 
division 

105 That funding of student finan- C 
cial assistance programs be E 
sufficient to allow colleges to G 
grant aid on a prorated basis H 
to those part-time students in 

baccalaureate degree programs 
who have a proven need for such 
assistance 

106 That institutions and the legis- C 
lature take action to implement E 
the above three recommendations G 
(103-105) in 1975-76, including H 
provision for the transfer of 

funds from the general fund to 
the educational extension fund 
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of institutions to reimburse 
them for any reduction in 
income due to the registration 
of part'^tirne undergraduate 
students 

107 That the State of Connecticut C 
immediately initiate and fund a E 
student-aid grant program which, q 
together with the feieral H 
student'-aid programs, will in- 
sure that no person will be 

denied access to higher educa- 
tion for reasons of inadequate 
personal or family finances 

108 That the program, while it may q q ' 
encourage a moderate amount of 

work or borrowing, be built 
primarily upon grants 

109 That the amount of student-aid C C 
grants vary inversely with G 6 
family income and be tapered so 0 0 
that they do not end abruptly 

at a predetermined family income 
level without taking into 
account the number of children, 
the current state of indebted- 
ness, costly health programs and 
other factors 

110 That following the implementa- G 
tion of a comprehensive student 

aid program, the state discon- 
tinue the present State Scholar- 
ship Program, the Restricted 
Educational Achievement Program 
and the College Continuation 
Grant Program in their present 
form but maintain a moderate 
fund to provide encouragement 
and incentive for students of 
outstanding academic achieve- 
ment 
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197^-75 1975-76 1976-79 



111 That a Student Financial Aid Q 
Commission be established to 

replace the State Scholarship 
Commission, with the new com^ 
mission assuming responsibility 
for coordinating state efforts 
with the student aid provisions 
of the Federal Higher Education 
Amendments of 1972 

112 That the General Assembly con- G 6 
tinue to Increase the funding I | 
of Public Act 73-552 for 

students in independent colleges 
to a level of $4,5 million in 
1975-76 

113 That a budget task force be set C 
up to include members of higher £ 
education and of the Budget H 
Division with the goal of 0 
developing a single abbreviated 

budget document designed to 
adequately serve both the needs 
of the Budget Division and of 
higher education and at the 
same time reduce the time re- 
quired by higher education 
units in compiling the budget 
data, and that this abbreviated 
budget document be used for the 
1975-76 budget preparation 

114 That the period of budget prep- C 
aration begin no later than H 
March 1 Q 

115 That future budget recommenda- C 
tions incorporate directions H 
and objectives for funding of 

the primary programs (instruc- 
tion, research, public service) 
of each unit, and that such 
recommendations be based, at 
least partially, upon compara^ 
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tive cost analyses of peer 
institutions in other states 

116 That these objectives allow for C 
a proportional adjustment of H 
the funding of primary programs 

dependent upon the constraints 
of the statewide economic 
capacity of support in any year 

117 That the Governor and General C 
Assembly provide broad spending E 
guidelines to the constituent 6 
units of public higher educa-- H 
tion, to be monitored and 0 
controlled by the boards of 

trustees and the administrative 
officers of each unit, and that 
unnecessary pre- audit controls 
of day-to-day institutional 
decisions by the Department of 
Finance and Control be discon- 
tinued 
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Quinn Ipiac Col lege 



Robert E. Simpson 
Vice President, Publ ic 
Affairs, Connecticut 
Business and Industry 
Association 

Thomas A. SmI th 
Tr ini ty Col lege 

Howard Z^ttler 
Central Connecticut 
State College 
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EXHIBIT 7 

RESOURCE GROUP V: IMPROVEMENT OF OPPORTUNITY 

*Chairmdn: Rev. William C. Mclnnesi S» J, 
Fairfield University 

**Cha1rman: H. B» Jestin 

Central Connecticut State College 

Staff Associate: Bernard Shea 

Regional Community Colleges 



Robert Al 1 1 son 

Manchester Community College 

Bernard Berner 
Veterans Administration 
Hospt tal 
West Haven 

Arthur J« Brissette 
Sacred Heart University 

Wl 11 lam Brown 

Executive Director 

Urban League of Greater Hartford 

Dorts Casslday 
Stamford 

Joseph Chepaltis 
University of New Haven 

Bice Qlemow 

Editor", West Hartford News 

Edward F. Cranz 
Connecticut College 

Harold Davis 

Southern Connecticut State 
Col l ege 

Kenneth E. Derego 

Waterbury State Technical Col lege 

Hilda E. Diaz 
Hartford 



Roy B. Dion 

state Personnel Department 
Ben Dixon 

Educatlon/lnstrucclon 
Hartford 

James A. Oorsey 

State Department of Education 

LMl Ian Erb 
Judge of Probate 
Grot on 

Jonathan F. Fanton 
Yale University 

Douglas M. Fel lows 
University of Hartford 

Robert H. Fenn 

Manchester Community College 

John G. Freymann, M. D. 
The Hartford Hospital 

Galvin G. Gall J 
University of Connecticut 

Carolyn Gil lesple 
Eastern Connecticut State 
Col lege 1 

Peter Goldmark 

Goidmark Communications Corp. 
Stamford 



through January 1973 
February 1973 
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cont'd . • . 
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Rnhprt F pAfrlrplI! 


Tharrtp^ Va I Ipv ^f^fp 


HrPAfpr Uisk r f- ^ r\irA Pr/s/*ACc 
uicdLt^i narLiuru rruccbb 


Technical College 






Michael Perlllo 


(- H w A rH M MAfriQ 


duuLncrri LonnecLicui 


PI tney Bowes, Inc. 


State Col lege 


Stamford 






i^aiiie rerry 


nicnciei Ji nerriCK 


MmDuiaLory nea i cn tare 


nouba Lon i c Lommun 1 cy y^o t i eye 


nartioro 
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1 A/\n 1 D 1 ^Ua 11a 

Leon J • K 1 Che i i e 


univerbjty or narLiora 


university or Lonneccicuc 


pierryi JoCKbOn 


tai 1 onepnero 




I ne cverywnere ocnooi 




na r tioro 


rrariK l* juszi i 




MorwAll^ C f- f o Tpr"hrii^ijl 
li \J 1 Wd IIS oLaL^ ici^lliiii^ai 


Arthur 1 ^innpr 


\/0 1 1 eye 


H 1 1 r ea r • o i oan 




Founda 1 1 on 


Evelyn G. Lewis 


New York, New York 


State Department of 




Educat Ion 


Paul K. Taff 




Connecticut Publ Ic 


Anthony L. Masso 


Television 


Connecticut State labor 


Hartford 


Council, AFL-CIO 





David Wax 

New England Board of 
Higher Education 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 
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EXHIBIT 8 



RESOURCE GRO 
Chairman: 



Staff Associate: 



Paul Seeching 

Central Connecticut State 

College 

Shirley Bel luardo 
University of Connecticut 

Mary Brackett 

Norwalk Community College 

Dominic Buonocore 
Waterbury State Technical 
Col lege 

John R. Burton 

Manchester Community College 



VI: TRANSFER 

Edgar F. Beckham 
Wesleyan University 

Brian H, Burke 
University of Connecticut 

Thomas C, Mayers 
01 In Corporation 
Stamford 

Juan Ramos 

Connecticut Mental Health 

Center 

New Haven 

Harold Schwede 
West Redding 

Jacquel Ine Sul tnski 
Central Connect icut 
State Col lege 



Ann Dickens 

University of Connecticut 

Reglna M, Duffy 
Northwestern Connecticut 
Community Col lege 

June Goodman 
Danbury 

Paul S. Mines 
Western Connecticut 
State Col lege 

Errol F, Hosein 

Board Member C.A.O, U.A.W. 

Thomas A. Kelly 
University of Connecticut 

Robert Lougee 

University of Connecticut 

Charles Mathews 
Wesleyan Unlversi ty 



Special Consultants 

Louise Astin 
V/esleyan University 

Merr I iy Baack 

Middlesex Community College 
Ernest Beals 

University of Massachusetts 

Herman Beckert 

Eastern Connecticut State 

College 

Romeo Bernier 
Connecticut Commission 
for Higher Education 

Gertrude Braun 
Western Connecticut 
State Col lege 



cont^d • 



Harold Burke 
Western Connecticut 
Stdte CoUege 

Barbara Hart 

Central Connecticut State 
Co) lege 

Robert Hewes 

University of Connecticut 
Richard Judd 

Central Connectkut State 
College 

Frederick Kintzer 
University of California 
Los Angeles 

Howard Klebanoff 
State Representative 

Andrew McKi rdy 
Connecticut Regional 
Commun I ty Col leges 

Evann Mlddlebrooks 
Southern Connecticut State 
Col lege 



Charles Owen 

University of Connecticut 
Gall Patrick 

Manchester Co/nmunlty College 
Robert Porter 

Southern Connecticut State 
College 

Bernard Shea 

Regional Community Colleges 

Gilbert Teal 
Western Connecticut 
State College 

Thomas VI tell) 
Southern Connecticut 
State Col lege 

Herri 1 1 Walrath 
Western Connecticut 
State Col lege 

Warren W1 11 Ingham 

College Entrance Examination 

Board 

Princeton, New Jersey 
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EXHIBIT 9 



RESOURCE GROUP VII: EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

Chairman: Joseph Downey 

Community Progress Inc. 
Hew Haven 

Staff Associate: Linwood Robinson 

Special Consultant 
Conmlssion for Higher Education 



Floyd Bass 


Barbara DeBaptiste 


University of Connecticut 


Mattaturk rommiin 1 frv 




Cn 1 1 p 


Arthur Banks 


Greater Hartford Community 


Linda Fda^^rton 


Col 1 eoe 


nunegaii vv>ninun i ty i^ui lege 


Bradley Biqqs 


Michael Francoeur 


Middlesex Communltv CoHi^af^ 


n • n 1 r 1 o'l \^c/cu 1 ctno 




Assoc i atfe^ * 1 nc 


Raymond Blanks 


Hartford 


ShantI School 




Hartford 






Har tf nrd 


Carlton Boyd 




Coiinecticut Talent Faculty Search 


Georae Har r 1 s 




Assistant Superintendent 


Rov L. Brnnk^ 


u 1 nuu 1 s 


Yale University Law School 


New Haven 


Enrique Brown 


Theodore Hogan 


Yale University Divinity 


Chairman, State 


School 


Commission on Human 




Rights and Opportunities 


Ernestine Brown 




Connecticut College 


Myles Hubbard \ 




Bloomfleld High School 


Herbert Cohen 


Bridgeport 


Trudy Johnson 




Department of Community 


Francis Coleman 


Affairs 


State Department of Children 


Hartford 


& Youth Services 






Raymond Lopes 


Norman Davis 


State Department of 


University of Connecticut 


Correction 
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cont 'd • • . 



Albert Mar-tin 
Centra) Connecticut 
State College 

Pedro Melendez 

South Central Community 

College 

Phillip Powell 
Yale Untversi ty 

Alfredo Ribot 
Bridgeport 

Maria Rivera 
University of Hartford 

Jacqueline Schaeffer 
Hartford 



MItzi Silver 
New Haven 

John Stlnson 
Newlngton 

Francisco Velez 
President! Latin 
American Society 
Merlden 

Constance Terry WMds 
Western Connect t cut 
State Col lege 

Barbara D. Zow 
Un iversi ty of 
Connecticut 
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EXHIBIT 10 



RESOURCE GROUP VIII: FINANCE 

Chairman: Edwin L. Caldwell 

Connecticut Bank & Trust Co. 

Staff Associate; Brian H. Burke 



t>renoa t>edn 


Eleanor Gill 


un 1 ver 5 1 1 y or connect i cu t 


ill.. ia f 0^ ■ 

University of Connecticut 


Raymond Beauregard 


Ralph M. Gogl !a 


Northeast Utilities Service 


New Haven 


Company 






Ml I ton L. Jackson 


Harry J. Cunha 


OpportunI t ies 


Middlesex Community College 


industrial izatlon, Inc. 




New Haven 


Jerome P» Cunningham 




Wesleyan University 


Algin 8. King 




Central Connect Icut 


Ward S. Curran 


State Col lege 


Trlnl ty College 




James S. Lloyd 


Fred J. Ooocy 


Middlesex Community College 


Hartford National Bank 




Paul Perregeaux 


Lowell G. Field 


Connecticut Bank t 


University of Connecticut 


Trust Company 


Kenneth W. Fogg 


Warren C. Stoker 


Waterbury State Technical 


Rensselaer Polytechnic 


Col lege 


Institute of Connecticut 


Shf r ley Foster 


Thomas Sul 1 Ivan 


Hartford 


Thames Val ley State 




Technical Col lege 


Robert H. Frankl in 




Connecticut Public Expenditure 


Thelma Waterman 


Counci 1 


Connect icut Col lege 


Edward Friedman 


Archibald M. Vioodruff 


(Designate for A. M. Woodruff) 


University of Hartford 


University of Hartford 



ERIC 
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EXHIBIT 11 



BRIEFS 

Comments Submitted to the Commission 

Brief Number Author 

001 Thurston E. Manning 
University of Bridgeport 

002 Daniel McLaughlin 
Asnuntuck Community College 

003 Edith DeBonis 

Faculty Senate, Southern Connecticut State College 

00^ Leonid V. Azaroff 

University of Connecticut 

005 Searle F. Charles 

Board of Trustees for Regional Community Colleges 

006 Martin B* Robertson 
Manchester 

007 Searle F. Charles 

Board of Trustees for Regional Community Colleges 

008 Long-Range Plenning Committee, with the assistance 

of the faculty and students 
Southern Connecticut State College 

009 Searle F. Charles 

Board of Trustees for Regional Community Colleges 

010 Faculty 

The College of Liberal Arts S Sciences 
University of Connecticut 

on Claire M. Berg 

University of Connecticut 

012 Thomas F. Malone 

University of Connecticut 
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ERiC 



Brief Number Author 

013 Donna DIers 

Yale University 

Thomas A. Kel ly, Jr. 
Associated Student Government 
University of Connecticut 

015 Fiscal Policy and Planning Committee of CHE 

016 John Heller 
George Micky 

New England Institute 

017 Faculty, School of Education 
University of Connecticut 

018 Robert H. Franklin 

Connecticut Public Expenditure Council 

019 Wlillam S. Glazier 

Ecollminal Communication Laboratory 

020 Board of Trustees for Regional Community Colleges 

021 Board of Trustees for Regional Community Colleges 

022 Colloquium Participants 
September 25, 1972 

023 Margaret A. Brown 
Barbara Col I Ins 
Ada Lambert 

Regional Community Colleges 

02^4 Charles Ford 

Sacred Heart University 

025 Stanley L, Smith 
Avery Point Branch 
University of Connecticut 

026 Board of Trustees for the University of Connecticut 

027 Faculty Senate 
Manchester Community College 
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Brief Number 



Author 



028 Board of Trustees for the State Colleges 

029 Peter Oehl inger 
Avery Point Branch 
Universfty of Connecticut 

030 Thurston E. Manning 
Univ^^sity of Bridgeport 

031 Theodore E. Lockwood 
Tr ini ty Col lege 

032 Richard F. Blake 
Board of Education 
Stratford 

033 Charles E. Ford 
Sacred Heart University 

03*1 Harold W. See 

University of Bridgeport 

035 Dale L. W^ard 

Housatonic Community College 

036 John A. Barone 
Fairfield University 

037 John F. Marr, Jr. 

St. Paul Catholic High School 
Bristol 

038 Arthur Carlson 
Regional Advisory Council 

Thames Valley State Technical College 

039 Women's Committee 

Central Connecticut State College 

0^0 Barbara Oonaho 

Hartford Hospl tal 

O'^l Helen G. Chambers 

University of Connecticut 
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Brief Number 



Author 



0^12 Searle F. Charles 

Board of Trustees for Regional Community Colleges 

0^43 Jo Ann Ellsworth 

Head Start Program 
New Haven 

0^^ Academic Planning Committee 

Western Connecticut State College 

0^5 Charles B. Kinney 

Hattatuck Community College 

Oh(> Robert U. Hassey 

Steer I ng Commi ttee 

School of Medicine Council 

University of Connecticut 

0^*7 Ann Garrett Robinson 

South Central Community College 

0^8 Mi I ton Goldstein 

Norwalk Community College 

0^9 Long-Range Planning Committee 

Southern Connecticut btate College 

050 Merrily W. Baack 
Middlesex Convnunlty College 

051 Edith DeBonis 

Southern Connecticut State College 

052 Council of Community College Presidents 

053 J. David Hanklns 

President's Commission on Handicapped Student 

Affairs 
University of Connecticut 

05^ W. R. Griswold 

Hartford Branch 
University of Connect Icut 
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Brief Number 



Author 



055 Searle F. Charles 

Board of Trustees for Regional Community College 

056 Kenneth W» Fogg 

for the Professional Staff 
Waterbury State Technical College 

057 Executive Committee of the Faculty Senate 
University of Connecticut 

058 Thomas P. Connors 
Manchester Community College 

059 John R. Crowley 
Janet Smal 1 
John R. Burton 
Arthur C. Cloutler 
Manchester Community College 

060 Robert C. Vater 
Steering Comml ttee 

Congress of Connecticut Community Colleges 

061 W. R. Griswold 
Hartford Branch Faculty 
University of Connecticut 

062 James U. Rundle 
Middlesex Community College 

063 State Technical Colleges 

06^ H. Haines Brown 

Central Connecticut State College 

065 David Newton 
Lee Creer 

Central Connecticut State College 

066 David H, Gidman 
Mattatuck Community College 

067 Gall Shea 

Committee on the Status of Women 
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Brief Number 



Author 



068 Jere W. Clark 

Southern Connecticut State College 

069 Milton Goldstein 
Norwalk Community College 

070 Evann Middlebrooks 

Southern Connecticut State College 

07^ William Sanders 

State Technical College Administrative Council 

072 Carlton 0. Blanchard 
New London 

073 Connecticut Commission on Human Rights and 

OpportunI ties 

07^ Jeanne G. Bobrowieckt 

PlantsvM le 

075 Donald Wei ter 

Thames Valley State Technical College 

076 Richard C. Berry 

Connecticut Association of Community College 
Advisory Counci Is 

077 Robert Miller 

Qulnebaug Valley Community College 

078 Bruce E. Bradford 

Eastern Connecticut State College 

079 Bernard MacDonald 

Eastern Connecticut State College 

080 Irving J. Stolberg 
New Haven 

081 Mary Griswold 
New Haven 

082 Long Range Planning Committee 
Southern Connecticut State College 
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Brief Number 



Author 



083 Sandra M. Donaldson 

Angela Crescenzl 
WMlimantIc 

08h Francis H. Horn 

Albertus Magnus College 

085 Jere W. Clark 

Southern Connecticut State College 

006 David D. Beatty 

Greater Waterbury Chamber of Commerce 

087 Rocco G. Clesco 
Torrington 

088 George E. Graff 
Rockvl lie 

089 Frank Samuel son 

Regional School District #1 
Falls Village 

090 Haines Brown 

Central Connecticut State Collecie 

091 P. Diner 
Stamford Branch 
University of Connecticut 

092 Students 

University of Connecticut 

093 Richard Phillips 
Stamford 

09^ Louisa D. KIrchner 

Stamford Branch 
University of Connecticut 

095 P* Edmond Power 
Ha rw In ton 

096 Loralee Huston 

Urban League of Greater Hartford 
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Brief Number Author 

097 Ben Dtxon 
fducdtlon/lnstrucclon, Inc. 

098 Robert N. Rue 

Mohegan Community College 

099 Ruth wn son 
Waterbury 

100 Paul F, Smith 
Watertown 

101 Arthur D» Carlson 
Regional Advisory Council 

Thames Valley State Technical College 

102 Henry J. Van de Stadt 
West Hartford 

103 Ann Vllkas 
Hartford 

104 Marian Imler 
Hartford 

105 Arthur k. RIel , Jr. 
Stratford 

106 William R. Petri cone 
Torrlngton 

107 Michael Pernal 

Eastern Connecticut State College 

108 Samuel M, Brownel 1 
Yale University 

109 Paul Ine Qui rlon 
Hartford 

110 Mrs. Gerard Qulrion 
Hartford 

111 Ronald E. Zoo leek 

Chamber of Commerce of Northwest Connecticut 
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Author 



James Q. Hollgan 
Waterbury 

Charles K. Russell 
Mattatuck Community College 

Helen Mulkeen 
Norwich 

Phi 11 Ip Kaplan 
University of New Haven 

Searle F, Charles 

Board of Trustees for Regional Convnun 1 ty Colleges 
John M. Elchrodt 

Western Connecticut State College / 
John Mf tovfch 

Stamford Area Commerce and Industry Association 
NAACP 

Greater New Haven Branch 

Long-Range Planning Committee 
Southern Connecticut State College 

Robinson A. G rover 
Torr tngton Branch 
University of Connecticut 

Loral ee Huston 

Urban League of Greater Hartford 

George E. Graff 
Rockvllle 

W. OeHomer Wal ler 

South Central Community College 

Paul R. Shi 11 Ing 

Mattatuck Community College 

Dale Ward 

Housa tonic Community College 
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Brief Number Author 

127 John M. Elchrodt 

Western Connecticut State College 

128 University Senate 
University of Connecticut 

129 Student Senate 

Central Connecticut State College 

130 Harold F. Schwede 
West Redding 

131 Robert E. Miller 

Quinebaug Val ley Community College 

132 Herbert Harris 

Connecticut Manpower Executives Association, Inc* 

133 Student Legislative Assenibly 
Southern Connecticut State College 

\3h Gourte B, Mukherjee 

Central Connecticut State College 

135 Margaret Brown 
Ada Lambert 
Paul Brown 

Norwalk Community Col lege Fo.derat Ion of Teachers 

136 Inter-Area Residents' Council 
University of Connecticut 

137 Searlc F* Charles 

Board of Trustees for Regional Communit/ Colleges 

138 Long-Range Planning Committee 
Southern Connect icut State Col 1 ege 

139 Russell E. Jacobson 
Weatogue 

li^O W, Richard Krall 

South Central Community College 

U1 Local 2316 American Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO 
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Author 



CI Intort E. Tatsch 

Board of Trustees for State Technical Colleges 
Seorle F. Charles 

Board of Trustees for Reg lonal Communf ty Colleges 

W» DeHomer Waller 

South Central Community College 

Peter I , O'Hara 

Norwalk Community College 

Everett I . L. Baker 
Norwa Ik Community College 

Eugene A. Marconi 
Torrlngton Branch 
University of Connecticut 

ftfcharJ E. Vizard 
Manchester Community College 

Will tarn T. Brodnitzkl 

Northwestern Connecticut Community College 
John T. Boland 

Qulnebaug Valley Community College 
Ell ts A. Hagstrom 

Qutnebaug Valley Community College 
Ada Lambert 

Congress of Connecticut Community Colleges 

Al Ice V» Meyr^r 
Mary Nason 

American Association of University Women 
Robin McGI Ivray 

Central Connect Icut State Col lege 
Robert A. Fischer, Jr. 

Connecticut Audlo-Vtsual Education Association 
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Brief Number Author 

156 F« Don James 

Central Connecticut State College 

157 Sholom Bloom 

State Department on Agtng 

158 Qatl Shea 

Committee on the Status of Women 

159 Lois J. Klee 

Qutnebaug Valley Confminlty Col lege 

160 John H. Ziegler 

Quinebaug Valley Community College 

161 W. Richard Kr all 

South Central Community College 

162 Regina M. Duffy 

Northwestern Connecticut Community College 

163 Thomas R. Fitzgerald, S. J. 
Fairfield University 

16^ Bruce E. Bradford 

Eastern Connecticut State College 

165 Thomas Connors 
Manchester CommunI ty Col lege 

166 Robert H. Fenn 
Manchester Community College 

167 Virginia Petti ross 
Middlesex CommunI ty Col lege 

168 Student Advisory Board 
Regional Commun 1 ty Col leges 

169 Board of CouncI Imen of the City of Torrlngton 

170 Steering Committee 

Congress of Connecticut Community Colleges 
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Brief Number Author 



171 Sear I e F» Charles - 
Board of Trustees for Regional Community Colleges 

172 Ancillary Subcommittee ^ 
Committee on the Status of Women 

173 Carol Chllds 
Suffleld 

17^ Norma A* Jorgensen 

Trustee, University of Connecticut 

'75 Connecticut Higher Education Television Association 

Bridgeport 

176 Hanson Van B, Jennings 

Southern Connecticut State College 

177 Milton Goldstein 
Norwalk Community College 

178 Committee to React to Master Plan 
Eastern Connecticut State College 

179 Linda Mazer 
East Granby 

180 Robert Franklin 

Connect Icut Publ ic Expend I ture Councl 1 , Inc* 

181 Doug Wardwell 

Central Connecticut State College Extension Division 

182 Long Range Planning Committee 
Southern Connecticut State College 

183 Robert W. Lougee 
University of Connecticut 

18^ Students 

University of Connecticut 

185 Robert J. Healey 

Council on Human Resources 
Connecticut Hospital Association 
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Brief Number Author 

^ i1 86 Richard Schmelzer 

Troy, New York 
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EXHIBIT 12 

MEETINGS HELD TO DISCUSS THE KASTER PLAN 



Sponsoring Group Date 

• ■ ■■ ■ 

Manchester Community College 10/23/72 
Faculty and Staff 

Western Connecticut State College 11/1/72 
Faculty and Staff 

Southern Connecticut State College 11/15/72 
Faculty and Staff 

University of Connecticut 1/22/73 
Facul ty Senate 

Women's Service Bureau 1/26/73 

University of Connecticut, Stamford 1/30/73 
Faculty 

Quinebaug Valley Commun i ty College 2/13/73 
Regional Advisory Council 

South Central Community College 3/15/73 
Faculty and Staff 

CHE Planning Region C 3/20/73 
Public Meeting 

Norwalk and Housa tonic Community 3/27/73 
Colleges 

Faculty and Staff 

CHE Planning Region F 3/28/73 
Public Meeting 

CHE Planning Region D ^/^/73 
Publ ic Meeting 

CHE Planning Region B ^/11/73 
Publ ic Meeting 

Asnuntuck Community Col lege k/M/ll 
Regional Advisory Council 

University of Connecticut, Waterbury Vl6/73 
Mattatuck Community College 
Waterbury State Technical College 
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Location 
Manchester 

Dan bury 

New Haven 

Storrs 

Hartford 
Stamford 

Daniel son 

New Haven 

New Haven 

Norwalk 

Br idgeport 
New London 
New Britain 
Enfield 
Waterbury 
cont'd . 



sponsoring Group Date 

Tunxls Communtty Col lege V 18/73 
faculty and Staff 

CHE Planning Region E km/n 
Public Meeting 

Greater Hartford Community College 4/2 V73 
Faculty and Staff 

Connecticut Education Assoclat ion V27/73 
Connecticut Association of 

Col leg late Reg istrars 5/h/7i 

Connecticut Manpower Executives 5/8/73 
Association and the Higher Education 
Center for Urban Studies 

American Association of University 5/9/73 
Women 

Fairfield County Chapter 

Norwalk State Technical College 5/18/73 
Faculty and Staff 

CHE Plannin^i Region D 6/22/73 
Publ Ic Meeting 

•University ;»f Connecticut 6/22/73 
Faculty 

Radio Station WBIS Interview 8/28/73 

Bridgeport Area 10/1/73 
Chamber of Commerce 

New England Association of Schools 10/2/73 
and Col leges 

Connecticut Regional Meeting 

Public Meeting 10/13/73 

Public Meeting 10/16/73 

Public Meeting 10/17/73 

Publ ic rte6t t ng 10/18/73 
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Location 
Farmlngton 

New Haven 

Hartford 

Hartford 

Walllngford 
Bridgeport 

Stamford 

Norwalk 

Norwich 

Storrs 

Bristol 
Bridgeport 

New London 

New London 
wniimantic 
Norwalk 
New Haven 

cont'd . . 



Sponsoring Group 

Television Station WTIC Interview 
Television Station WHNB Interview 
Publ tc Meeting 
Publ Ic Meeting 

Connecticut Council on Higher 
Education 

Connecticut State Federation of 
Teachers 

NAACP Annual Branch Convention 

American Jewish Committee 
Greater Hartford Chapter 

Southern Connecticut State Col lege 
Students 

Manchester Community College 



Date 

10/19/73 
10/19/73 
10/20/73 
10/21/73 
10/2li/73 

10/26/73 

10/27/73 

11/12/73 
11/7/73 

11/8/73 



Location 
Hartford 
West Hertford 
West Hartford 
Waterbury 
New Haven 

Cheshire 

Mew Britain 

Hartford 
New Haven 

Manchester 



EXHIBIT 13 



ENROLLMENT PROJECTION METHOD 



To determine the number of Connecticut students who 
win be seeking admission to Connecticut colleges as 
full-time undergraduates for the period 1973-1980 



Since the Cowiiss Ion for Higher Education was established In I965, It ' 
has projected student enrollment for all the state's colleges and uni- 
versities. Estimating the number of students who will be seeking higher 
education Is a necessary task for the Commission to perform. During the 
latter part of the I960's consistent factors wpre at work which resulted 
In projections which closely approximated actual enrollments. Since 
1970 these same factors have taken on Inconsistent anjl nonpredlctable 
trends with the general result that projections which- extend beyond a 
very few years have become less accurate. 

The enrollment projections which follow have been made using 
accepted procedures and the best available data. Adjustment of the 
projections Is a continuous concern of the Commission and the method 
employed allows annual updating when changing conditions make this nec- 
essary. Variables such as student attitudes toward higher education, 
parental desire that children acquire degrees and the effects of an 
inflationary economy are virtually Impossible to predict. Each fall, 
however, the measurable results of these factors upon college enrollment 
become known and the new data can be factored into a project Ion model . 



METHOD USED 

The method used in making these projections Is known as the cohort sur 
vival technique, in essence, what this technique Involves Is a count 
of the (JOpUlltldn df "students who will be approaching college dge 
during thk coming decade and an appi Icatlon 6f the latest values of 
certain parameters In an effort' to project the numbers who wHI be 
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seeking admission to college in the future* 

The projection method starts with the ninth grade population In the 
public high schools tn Connect I cut • The research department then pro* 
Jects the number of these students who wl 1 1 graduate from high school In 
four years. To this number Is applied the latest ratio, called the 
continuing rate, of those high school graduates who go directly to 
college. This gives an estimate of the '^freshman demand*' which In turn 
is extended to project total undergraduate enrollment. Adjustments are 
made for returning veterans and for transfer students and a final figure 
of a total demand for undergraduate enrollment Is calculated. From this 
total is subtracted the **net out-mlgratlon'^ of Connecticut students. 
This number Is the di fference between the total number of Connect i cut 
students who leave the state to cont 1 nue thel r h igher educat 1 on and the 
number of out-of-state students who come to Connect leu t for their 
studies. 



BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 

1 . A fundamental assumption Is that the percent of students continuing 
thel r education wf 1 1 level off with only a si I ght additional 
decrease for the period through I98O* For example, (n 1970, ^1. 

of the public high school graduates went on to full-time study In 
four-year colleges. In 1971 thi^i decreased to 39»1%> and In 1972 
to 37. 7%. This study assumes that this percentage wl 1 1 level off 
at 37.0% and wl 11 not fall below this figure. 

2. A second major assumption Is that the attrition of those students 
who start col lege wll I increase slightly. This attrl tion Is mea* 
sured by a^'retention factor," The retention factor Is used to 
extend freshman demand to undergraduate enrollment. 

3. The third major assumption is that the net out-mlgratlon of Connect 
icut students to the other forty-nine states will remain virtually 
constant during the projection period, In I968 the Office of 
Education in Washington conducted a survey which contained the In- 
and out-mlgratlon of students to and from each state In the union. 
At that time the net out-mlgratlon of Connecticut students who 
were ful 1-t Ime undergraduates was 16,000. The projection attached 
estimates that the present net ouf^mlgrat Ion Is 15>6pO and will 
decrease to approximately l^*,000 over the period covered. 

DETAILS OF THE >ROJECTION METHOD 

The attached work sheets show the calculation of the final enrollment 
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projections for full-t Ime undergraduates. One 1$ for the four-year 
colleges, the other for the two-^year co) leges. Below Is a brief dis- 
cussion and ex|:>lanat Ion of the work sheet / column by column , 

Column 1 . These are the projections of high school graduates made by 
the CHE> Basic data for these projections are provided by the State 
Department of Educat lonV the method Involves applying nonattrltlon 
rates to ninth grade population, year by year j to estimate the number 
of high school graduates four years later. The factor .825 ts applied 
to a ninth grade population as an estimate of the number who will 
graduate. The number of graduates from the private secondary schools 
Is an estimate made by the State Department of Education and based 
upon a percentage of, the public high schools^ In the past these 
estimates of high school graduates have been accurate to within ]%. 

Column 2, From the records available In the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the percent of pubj Ic and private high school graduates who con- 
tinue to colleges Is aval V^ible. This column makes one of the major 
assumptions of the projection method: that the dec 1 Ine In continuing 
rate during the past two years wl 1 1 level of f In the case of the four- 
year colleges and will level off and slightly Increase In the case of 
the two*year colleges. In the case of four-year col leges k] nh% of - 
publ Ic high school graduates continued In 1970, 39-1% continued In 
1971 and 37.7^ continued in 1972. The projection assumes that this 
will level off at 37-0%. In the case of the two-year col leges the 
percent of public high school graduates continuing dropped from 19. 
In 1971 to In 1972* The study assumes that this percent will 

Increase slowly to ]6% In I9S0, a level far below the 19-^% achieved In 
1971. 

Column 3, This Is the product of Columns 1 x 2. 

Column 4. This Is the sum of the figures In Column 3. 

Column 5* The preceding column Includes only high school students who 
graduated In June of the current year. This column estimates the 
number of graduates from earl ler classes who start their college educa- 
tion for the f I rst time. Notice on the two-year work sheet that the 
number of earlier high school graduates Increases rapidly so that by 
1980 earlier high school graduates are more than ^lOVof current high 
school graduates. 

Column 6. This Is the sum of Columns V and 5» 

Column 7* Column 7j retention factor, extends the number of freshmen 
sho^n tVCo to an :^sftMrnlte 6f t6tal number 6f;f0l1*llme uhder- 

• gradluafls. ''IV Is a measar^'W^attl-l tlon, Tor examffef the S. 2 factor 



used on the four-year work sheet ts arrived at In the following way. 
One hundred percent of the freshmen are Included, the number of 
sophomores Is estimated at 85^ of the freshmen, the number of Juniors 
at 70% of the freshmen and the number of seniors at 65^ of the freshmen. 
Adding 1.00, .85> .70, .65 we obtain 3.20. This figure Is based on 
enrollment data, Including that for f I rst-tlme students , received from 
the colleges/ The fact that It decreases Is a measure assumption of 
the project Ion method ♦ 

Column 8* This Is a product of Columns 6 and 7. 

Columns 9 and 10. These columns estimate the number of veterans and 
number of transfer students In the undergraduate enrollment. The 
number of veterans Is obtained from the Veterans Administration office* 
The total number of transfers In the state Is an estimate made from 
surveys conducted by the colleges. 

Column n. This Is the sum of Columns 8, 9 and 10. 

Column 12. The excess of the number of Connecticut students who leave 
the state for col lege education over the number of out-of-state students 
who come to Connecticut for higher education Is called the net out* 
migration. The last good measure of this was obtained tn 1968; the 
figures In Column 12 are estimates of out-mlgratlon. 

Column 13. Column 13 Is the difference between Columns 11 and 12, The 
numbers are the enrol Iment projections contained In Table k In Section IV 
of the Master Plan» 

SUMMARY OF PROJECTION RfSULTS 

). Starting with the actual enrol Iment for fall 1972, the study projects 
an Increase In full-time undergraduate students of $.7% through fall 
1978 for Connecticut's four-year colleges and untversi ties. Over the 
same period 1972 to 1978, the study projects a 21.2% Increase In 
full-time undergraduate students In the two-year colleges. 

2. The percent Increase fn total ful 1 -lime undergraduates from the 
period 1972-1978 Is \].S%. This compares with an estimated 18t 
Increase In the l8-21-year-o|d population during the same period, 
it Is regarded as a donser'vatlve estimate when the Increase In 
col lege-age youth Is considered. 

3. The study projects a 20^ Increase over the period 1972-19?$ ID *t<Jtal 
entbfl^lRti?!^h&i' IS^ptcJf'rgraduate, graduate, f^^'tikt-Mi^il^^ 
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the Increasing trend of students to engage In part-time college 
study. The Increase also anticipates the Implementation of alter- 
nate methods of attaining college degrees, an Increase In the 
number of minority group students and the extension of community 
services. Estimated enrollments for these new programs have been 
Included In the estimates of the total number of part-time students 
who will be attending Connecticut's colleges and universities. 

An advantage of the method used In this* study Is that additional 
and more accurate data can be used limiedlately to revise and update 
the projections. These projections estimate the student population 
Which will be seeking higher education during the five-year period 
covered by the Master Plan, from falj \9yk through fall \$7$. The 
convenience and adaptability of the formula to annual updating makes 
the method a practical one for planning purposes. 
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EXHIBIT 15 

CONNECTICUT COMMISSION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
CHRONOLOGY OP MASTER PLAN 



GOVERNOR SIGNS PUBLIC ACT 194 
CHE DEVELOPS PROCEDURES FOR DEVELOPMENT OF 
MASTER PLA!) 



MASTER PLAN COLLOQUIUM 

r<£SOURCE GROUPS FORM AND PREPARE REPORTS 

INTERIM REPORT TO GOVERNOR AND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
CHE RECEIVES RESOURCE GROUP REPORTS 



PUBLIC MEETING AND COMMENTS ON RESOURCE 
GROUP REPORTS 



PRELIMINARY DRAFT IN CONSULTATION 
^^"^P^^'^^'^^^^ "NITS, MANAGEMENT POLICY GROUP. 
REVIEW AND EVALUATION GROUP AND OTHERS 



PRELIMINARY DRAFT MADE PUBLIC 

PUBLIC MEETINGS AND COMMENTS ON PRELIMINARY DRAFT 
CHE ADOPTS FINAL PLAN 

SUBMISSION OP PLAN TO GOVERNOR AND GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 

ACTION BY GOVERNOR AND GENERAL ASSEMBLY, CHE 
AND CONSTITUENT BOARDS 



UPDATING Of MASTER PLAN BY CHE IN COOPERATION 
WITH CONSTITUENT UNITS 
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